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Finally...a low ‘tar’menthol that satisfies. 
NEW 


KQDL SUPER UGHIS 


So low in'tar” Yet so 
remarkably satisfying. 
KGDLS refreshing 
coolness delivers a 
taste you cant get 
in any other low'tar’ 
menthol. Only 9 mg. 
‘tar’in both sizes. 











ie 
Cuanrtiny 


_mg.tar’ | 
in both sizes. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
ze D paws co 9 mg. “tar,” 0 .8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 








THE PROFIT MOTIVE 
BUILT THIS BUILDING. IT 
ALSO BURNED IT DOWN. 


Arson is our fastest growing crime. Its most significant motivation: 
the dollar, of course. 

From people looking for insurance to bail them out from finan- 
cial difficulties to arson rings 
that peddle their services to 
businessmen. 

The alarming thing 
is that the conviction rate 
for these crimes is abysmally 
low. (They destroy the 
evidence along with the 
building, according to one 
arson detective. ) 

Recently, an aroused 
insurance industry took a 
very important step to try to 
improve the poor convic- 
tion rate. 

It started some- 
thing called the Property 
Insurance Loss Register. It’s a 
computerized file which can 
instantly cross-check policy- 
holders and claimants. 

Without going 
into the mechanics, we can tell you that it will make it infinitely harder 
for a potential arsonist to collect on the same property from more than 
one insurance company, set up phony omnnsbanh falsify claims, or, if he’s 
been successful at arson before, get away with it again. 

It’s one more effort to control insurance costs. If we're successful, 
you'll save the money that has been profiting the arsonists. 

We'd like to know what you think. Just write our Office of 
Consumer Information, One Tower Square, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 

Or dial, toll-free, 800-243-0191. In Connecticut, i. 
call collect, 277-6565. | 





| 
| 
THE TRAVELERS 


Raising our voice, not just our rates. 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, and Affiliated Companics, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 
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TIME 


ALetter from the Publisher 


ousseau’s definition of happiness—"'a good bank account. 


a good cook and a good digestion’—would draw 


argument from the trio of chefs, am- 
ateur and pro, in the accompanying 
photograph. The one in the sports 
coat presiding over the feast is 
George Lang. New York-based 
chef, author and international res- 
taurateur. Lang's short list of favor- 
ite books on cooking is a part of this 
week's cover story on the growing 
US. love affair with the kitchen 
The pair in the chefs’ hats with 
Lang in his Manhattan kitchen are 
TIME’s Michael Demarest, who 
wrote the story. and Rosemarie 
Tauris Zadikov. who assisted with 
the reporting 

Tauris, who was brought up in 
Germany and the U S., is a passion- 
ate cook of French dishes. Dema- 


no 


Tauris, Lang and Demarest with 


rest also admits to being “at home on the range.” as he puts it 
“When I was growing up.” he says, “we had a succession of list- 





— 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


ing was considered a sissy art back then.” he recalls. “I didn’t 
want my friends to find out that I cooked, so I entered the rec- 
ipes under the name of Miss Minnie Demarest.” 


Minnie’s recipes 


won several awards. and Demarest 


has continued with his defensive cooking. Like any active chef. 


EEE 










their home-cooked meal 


Demarest keeps several pots boiling 
«at once. and that goes for his writ- 
'zing too. With reporting from Geor- 
“gia Harbison, he confected the 
sthree-page story on Manhattan's 
new Citicorp Center in the Envi- 
ronment section 
Midwest Correspondent Barry 
Hillenbrand, whose reporting in- 
cluded attending a “cook-off” in 
Evanston, Ill.. says he is now “hard 
into an effort to offset the damage: 
I'm dieting.” New York Correspon- 
dent Mary Cronin, who canceled 
plans for a vacation (to attend a 
cooking farm in France) in order to 
work on the story. visited five cook- 
ing schools on five successive eve- 
nings. Says she: “It was after this 


that I realized the subtle and demanding discipline required to 


be a food critic: the art of tasting 


and pushing away.” 


less, weary old ladies performing kitchen chores, so I learned to 
cook almost in self-defense.” He learned so well, in fact. that at 
the age of eleven he entered a newspaper recipe contest. “Cook- 
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Cover: Cuisinarts and 
cornichons sell like 
hot cakes as more and 
more Americans cele- 
brate gourmet cook- 
ing asa high art. Mere 
mortals are preparing 
Lucullan dishes with 
names Mom could not 
even pronounce. See 
LIVING 


26 

World 

Anger in Tripoli and 
worry in Washington 
cloud prospects for 
Anwar Sadat’s Cairo 
conference. » Portu- 


37 

Essay 

Why has prosperous 
and stable West Ger- 
many spawned its ter 
rorists? Some suspect 
an old furor teutonicus 


gal’s Socialist govern- at work 
ment goes down to de 

feat on a vote of 92 
confidence.» Anoth- Environment 


With its church, mar- 
ket and angled tower 


er South African 
homeland gains “in- 


dependence.” » No 
expense is spared as 
an Emperor basks in 
his coronation 


Ciucorp Center 
changes Manhattan's 
skyline and ideas 
about the workplace 
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Press 

Chicago's John Mad- 
igan takes to the air to 
pepper his peers 

>» “Anchormanese 

as spoken by Walter 
John and Barbara 


96 

Theater 

Playwright Neil Si 
mon makes Broad- 
way laugh—and cry 
> Explorer Robert 
Falcon Scott fights 
the snow—and fate 


CA P Doevdeew 


12 

Nation: Anti-abor- 
Ulonists score a partial 
victory. » Coal min- 
ers suffer in a seem- 
ingly futile strike 

> The FBI disgorges 
40,001 pages of docu- 
ments. revealing in- 
triguing details about 
its investigation of 
J.F_K 's assassination 


$3 

Behavior 

A drug called angel 
dust is the newest ter 
ror of the streets 

> Eyeball psychiatry 
the whites of your 
eyes may tell all 


98 

Books 

The life of Charles 
Dickens is celebrated 
ina fine biography 

» Shadow Box is 
George Plimpton’s 
gift to prizefighting 
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Economy & Busi- 
ness: TIME’s Board of 
Economists sees 1978 
as an instant replay of 
1977. Production, 
jobs. incomes will 
grow, as will inflation 
And there may be 
only one good year 
left in the current 





cycle 
69 89 
Cinema Education 


What do those re- 
vered and feared 1Q 
tests really measure 
and how accurate are 
they’? Answer: not 
much and not very 


Saturday Night Fever 
aims at the youth 
market and may well 
score a direct hit with 
the carnal presence of 
Star John Travolta 


105 5 Letters 
Science 44 People 
Afraid of lightning? 90 Sport 


Blame the muon. a 105 Milestones 
particle that may trig- 

ger the electrical dis- 

charges between 

earth and cloud 
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ably pard of quartz 
time—with a quartz crystal that 
very second into thousands of 
or incredible accuracy 
ne pr 


In the last few years, sor 
have come out 

But if you've been waiting, congratulations 

Because now there's the Bulova Accutron® Quartz. The 
first watch that gives you the best of quartz technology — plus 
the Bulova Accutron name 

The bugs are out. Bulova has engineered this new watch 
to be virtually maintenance-free. With details like special 

t shock resistance. And the 


composition bearings 
Dura-Crystal.” scratch resistant and distortion-free 


Most models are water-resistant, and even our slim 
models have a unique case design to prevent water 


sation under the crysta 








yretty good quartz watches 


Bulova 


1 dress 
ynden 


UARTZ WATCH 








In other words, the Bulové 
Accutron Quartz is desianed to take 
whatever you dish out. It even resist 
maanetic field n case you happen 
to run into one 


Unsurpassed Accuracy. Bulova Accutron Quariz is fa 
tory programmed to give you accuracy within one minute 





a year 

And then there's our exclusive Accuset" —only Bulova 
has it. It's a built-in miniature computer, available on most 
models, that actually lets you synchronize your Bulova 
Accutron Quartz to the split second, just by pressing a button 

A watch this great should look great. Bulova Accutron 
Quartz is brand new, but we know weve got a Classic on our 
hands. So our designers gave it classic good looks 

After all, you're going to be enjoying this marvelous watch 
for a lona. long time. Left t $225, 95802 


o right’ 91802 
14K solid gold O 


$500. 91851 


$165 re 


INTRODUCING 
BULOVA ACCUTRON 
| UARTZ | 









PENTAX sets you free 


so children 

can be seen 
and not 
blurred. 
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A lot of amateurs are pocket- 
ing their pocket cameras and 
taking a brand new look at 
things. Things like giggles sea 

freckles ... and those littie 
twinkles the fixed lens snap- 
re camera can’t capture — 

ow it’s possible to shoot 

for more, with the ME from : 

Pentax. The ME was 
created with the amateur _ 
in mind — but it delivers 
professional results. It's | 
as easy as 1-2-3. Just set, 
focus and shoot. For photographs 
instead of snapshots. For 35 mm | 
memories with almost all the ease of snap- 
shots — but none of the fixed lens limita- ; 
tions. 

Years from now, you'll run across some 
ME photographs in a dusty album. You'll ; 
count those freckles one by one. And 
remember. Really remember . . . 

See your Pentax dealer for the ME now. 
Because children—especially your children 
— should be seen and not blurred. 


More ... from the innovators. 


PENTAX 


Pentax Corporation, 9 Inverness Drive East, Englewood, Co. 80110 





For more information write Dept. ME. PENTAX CORPORATION, P.O. Box 2677, Littleton, Colorado 80161 














Risk for Peace 


To the Editors 

I've watched numerous world leaders 
take risks that might lead their countries 
to war. Now Egypt's President Sadat 
| seems willing to assume equal risks for 
peace [Nov. 28]. His act of courage is a 

deeply moving moment in history 
Karen R. Brown 
New Concord, Ohio 


The child's game of pretend is over 


A major Arab leader has had the cour- 
age to publicly accept what is: Israel ex- 


The 
“Sacred 


Mission’ 





ists. The rays of peace peek through a 
stormy sky. Why has it taken so long? 

Barry Haft 

New York City 


Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem brings to 
mind the late David Ben-Gurion’s famous 
saying: “In Israel in order to be a realist, 
you must believe in miracles.” 

Hans L. Heimann 


Riverside, RI 


The US. has given Israel many in- 
struments of war. But Anwar Sadat has 
given it an instrument like no other—his 
heart 

Jonathan Mark 
Alexandria, Va 


| The gratitude and blessings of all peo- 
ples of good will on both sides of Suez be 
upon Anwar Sadat. The actively applied 
good intentions of Israelis and Egyptians 
will ease and speed further steps toward 

| a just and lasting peace. Shalom. from 

| Jerusalem 

(Mrs.) Raissa Moore-Soubbough 

| Jerusalem 


Sadat’s visit is so out of character that 
a simplistic explanation of a sudden over- 
whelming desire for peace with Israel 
must be dismissed as naive. 

This visitation was hatched with 
Washington in mind; it was planned to 


feature a scenario of State Department 
spokesmen again castigating Israel as in- 
transigent in refusing to evacuate “occu- 
pied Arab territory.” There will also be 
attempts to set up American Jewry 
against the ungrateful and obstinate Is- 


| raeli government 








No good can ever come until Wash- 
ington supports Israel, instead of the so- 
called Palestinians. on the heart of the 
dispute: the territorial issues 

Yehoshua Feingold 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


As a Palestinian. I have always sup- 
ported stern measures by the Arabs 
against Israel, refusing to believe that the 
Zionist state would ever return anything 

I strongly support Sadat’s peace ini- 
tiative, however, and | oppose the re- 
sponse that has come from the Arab 
world. No Arab leader has ever expressed 
support for the Palestinians or a desire 
for peace as genuinely as has Sadat. In- 
stead, I seriously question Syria’s, Iraq's. 
and Libya's motives behind their so-called 
support of the Palestinians 

I believe that the American people 
will have to put pressure on Begin’s gov- 
ernment if leaders like Sadat can contin- 
ue in the direction of peace 

Raymond G. Hanania 
Burbank, Ill 


To get all the Arabs to agree at Ge- 
neva would be a miracle 
President Sadat should make his own 
peace with Israel and | hope, one by one. 
the other Arab nations will follow—each 
negotiating its own settlement 
Michael Mareena 
Terre Haute, Ind 


Prostitution Solutions 


I take issue with your statement, 
“There is no simple answer or ready rem- 
edies to the problem of “Youth for Sale 
on the Streets’ ” [Nov. 28]. There is in 
fact an obvious solution: eliminate the 
market. Not once did you mention those 
who pay for the services of these teens 
Without their lust there would be no Ma- 
fia involvement, no pimps. no juvenile 
prostitutes. The sick clods who are de- 
grading these young people need to be 
strung up by their thumbs! 

(Mrs.) Karin Ulrich 
Independence, Mo 


Harsh penalties should be imposed on 
those who exploit the young for sex. If 
the kids can make thousands of dollars 
for their pimps, it’s time society took those 
dollars away from the pimps 

Peter Shattuck 
East Providence, R.1 


There is an answer to teenage pros- 
titution, or prostitution in general: legal- 
ization. Cities that allow it can control it 
and confine it to one area. Where there 
is a regulated “red light” district, there is 








no coercion of the women. no need for 

pimps, no procurement on the streets. The 

money goes to the workers and the city 

treasurer instead of to the underworld and 
payoffs to local politicians. 

Doris Brooks 

Spokane, Wash 


Not Forgotten 

In “Puzzling Out Man’s Ascent” 
{ Nov. 7]. a difficult task was accomplished 
well and with considerable sensitivity 
There are many workers in America, Brit- 
ain. France, Africa, Asia and other places 
who were not mentioned in the story, and 
I would not wish them to believe that they 
were forgotten. As one of the leading 
French anthropologists. Yves Coppens. 
said to me, “It is a pity we could not all 
be mentioned. but it is enough that the 
subject we are a part of has warranted 
the status of a TIME cover.” 

The cover photograph was striking. 
but the lens and/or perspective distorted 
the head of Homo habilis. | should not 
wish readers to think in terms of huge- 
headed ancestors. Indeed, the cranial size 
was smaller than today’s average human 

Richard E. Leakey, Director 
National Museums of Kenya 
Nairobi 


That White Tribe 
I couldn't help wondering whether the 
“white tribe” of South Africa [Novy. 21] is 
not destined to become the Palestinian 
refugees of the future 
Robert E. Currie 
Woodside, N.Y 


It is strange that you should refer to 
South Africa’s remaining “curiously 
peaceful.” Why curiously? Could it per- 
haps be that there is not yet that huge 
groundswell of dissatisfaction that leads 
to real revolution? Certainly there ts a rev- 
olution here today. but it is not what the 
rest of the world thinks. It is a revolution 
in the minds of men, and especially in 
the minds and hearts of Afrikaners 

I am opposed to much of the present 
system in my country, but we have been 
unfairly criticized for so long that even 
the whites in opposition to the present re- 
gime are starting to resist this campaign 
of uninformed pressure 

J.G. Pienaar 
Cape Town 


All Wet on the Zonians 


Frank Rich’s review of Frederick 
Wiseman’s PBS film Canal Zone |Oct. 10] 
does a great injustice to Canal Zone res- 
idents, Specifically, I refer to such state- 
ments as “Zonians, for all their manic pa- 
triotic ardor, are a rootless and unhappy 
lot: their crime rate and child-abuse rates 
are well above the mainland rates.” 

The fact is that of the 233 persons ar- 
rested for serious offenses in the Canal 
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Introducing stereo, 
now in concert with cassette. 


Tell your GM dealer you 
want a Delco AM/FM Stereo 
with Cassette, and we'll have 
you up to your ears in music. 

You'll hear the highs, the 
lows. You'll be surrounded 
with sound that's full and 
clear. Almost as if you were 
sitting front row center at 
your favorite concert. 

That very special sound 
is a big reason for ordering 
your new GM car or truck 
with a Delco-GM factory 


sound system. That way, you 
know your new stereo was 
GM.-designed for sound 
performance in your new 
vehicle. 

And, depending on which 
car or truck you buy, you 





Electronics 


Ec 


Division of General Motors 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ae anh 8 









can choose from Deleo-GM 9 
tape systems in a variety of 
combinations: 8-Track with 
AM radio, 8-Track with 
AM/FM stereo, 8-Track with 
AM/FM stereo and CB and 
our new AM/FM stereo with 
cassette. 

See and hear them at your 
Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac, Chevrolet or 
GMC dealer. 

For the sound of GM, tell 
your dealer “Delco” 





When you've gota CLU 
working for you, 
you've got the best. 


It isn't easy to become a CLU. 
Chartered Life Underwriters have 
the kind of dedication that keeps 
them working in their spare time 
to learn how best to serve your life 
insurance needs. Only after 
passing the rigorous exams of 
the American College of Life 
Underwriters do they earn 
this special designation. 

That's why The 
Equitable salutes all of 
the new CLU Agents and 
Managers listed below. 

We encourage all our 
people to work toward the 
CLU designation, as part 
of our continuing effort to 
provide our policyholders with 


Leland H. Abarr— Des Moines, Iowa 
Bea Clay — Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Ine D. Grant — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Jack I. Hasselson — Chicago, Illinois 
Joseph H. Jongewaard — Des Moines, lowa 


Roger A. Kufus— Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


the best professional service 
possible. Nobody Else Like You 
Service. To date, more than 
212 men and women in our 
North Central Division have 
made the grade. 

If you like to meet people, 

}} and don't mind working hard— 
we d like to meet you. 

The Equitable is always 
looking for people who are 
dedicated, self-motivated 
and really enjoy personal 
selling. 

Someone who enjoys 
working nights so his or 
her clients can sleep a 
little easier. 

If that’s you, give usa call. 


John McFaul 
James F. Rapier 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Champaign, Illinois 
James A. Schlesinger—Chicago, Illinois 
St. Louis, Missour 
Gregory J. Wasick —St. Paul, Minnesota 


Waymon Stewart, Jr 





For an appointment, call John L. Ellison, Vice President, 
North Central Division, at (312) 321-5000 


EQUITABLE 
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Rolfs new French Clutch features easy-access space for credit cards, a pic- 
ture window for your drivers license, a triple-framed pocket for currency 
and coins, as well as a zip pocket and other compartments. And it’s all bound 
in soft crafted leather, sewn and tooled to perfection. Just further proof of 
how Rolfs handles a clutch situation . . . beautifully. 


ROLFS. .. it shows you care. 


West Bend, WI 53095. Available at fine stores throughout the USA and Canada. 











TIME Subscriber Service 
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When writing us about your subscription 
please attach your TIME mailing label here 
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and mail this whole form toTIME, Time & Life Building, Chicago, IIlinors 60611 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS? Please give us 4 weeks advance notice Attach the labe! 
for your old address above. write in your new address below 

ENTERING A NEW SUBSCRIPTION? Check the box and fill in your name and ad- 
dress below (To order gift subscriptions please attach a separate sheet with full 
instructions 


RENEWING? Check the box below—and make sure your mailing label is correct 
(The United Sta dition of TIME Magazine ‘s available in Canada at $30 a year 
Subscription orders should be mailed to TIME, Time & Life Building, Chicago 
INinois 60611 ) 








Please [] new subscription L) renewal 


~) Payment enclosed. (1) Bill me later 


send TIME 1 year 


Name please print 


Address Apt No 


city State/Province Zip/Postcode 


For faster service, phone toll free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 
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Zone for fiscal year 1977, only 7% were | 
US. citizen residents of the zone. The 
crime rate among such residents, the peo- 
ple who are commonly referred to as “Zo- 
nians,” is among the lowest anywhere 
As for child abuse, only two of the 
23 cases reported to Canal Zone police 
in the past two years involved families 
of employees of the canal enterprise 
The reference to Canal Zone residents 
as “rootless and unhappy” is absurd. The 
population is uncommonly stable. The 
morale of our employees and their fam- 
ilies is currently low, but this is princi- 
pally a reflection of uncertainty over the 
impact of the proposed treaty on work- | 
ing and living conditions 
Harold R. Parfitt, Governor 
Canal Zone 
Balboa Heights, C.Z. 


More Nominations 
My nomination for Men of the Year 
the antiterrorist commandos 
Dagnija Neimanis 
Lausanne, Switzerland 


Seattle Slew 
William E. Carsley 
Chicago 


The recently departed great enter- 
tainers: Groucho Marx, Bing Crosby, Guy 
Lombardo and Elvis Presley 

Roy L. Eskow | 
Bethesda, Md. 


| 
| 
Balthazar Johannes Vorster. He has | 
demonstrated 100% ability to administer 
a multiracial society 
R. Edgar Mood 


Camp Hill, Pa 


Walter Cronkite 
Tom Lind 
Hobe Sound, Fla 


Spain’s Premier Adolfo Suarez for 
Man of the Year 
Suarez has saved our great country 
—for the time being 
Cecilio Paniagua 
Madrid 


G. Gordon Liddy, that indomitable 
Watergate spirit 
Dedicated to duty as he saw it, Liddy 
refused any offer of clemency, sought no 
pardon, discussed no deal. He steadfastly 
refused to cower, or confess a guilt he nev- 
er felt 
Hugh M. Patterson 
Houston 


It is obvious. Co-Men of the Year must 

be Menachem Begin and Anwar Sadat 
John E. Sullivan 
River Forest, Ill 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Thank you Neil Simon 
for making us laugh about 
falling in love... again. 


A RAY STARK PRODUCTION OF A HERBERT ROSS FILM 
NEIL SIMON’S 


“THE GOODBYE GIRL” 


RICHARD DREYFUSS - MARSHA MASON 
and introducing QUINN CUMMINGS as Lucy 
Written by NEIL SIMON + Produced by RAY STARK + Directed by HERBERT ROSS + Music Scored and Adapted by DAVE GRUSIN 
Song “The Goodbye Girl” Written and Performed by DAVID GATES - a RASTAR Feature - Prints by MGM Labs. 
[Se Now fede on Eek Racor] (Rew tie Papetbock Fom Warne Books] eter W') 
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EAcnnessy after... 


isa asoothinia way toconclude a dinner. 
You can capture its magic in a snifter. 
Call for the world’s most civilized spirit. 
Call for 

the Hennessy. 
Iv’salittle 
fanfare... 
after the fare. 












20 Menthol Cigarettes 
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Now. Only 1 mg tar. 


This is more than just low ‘tar’ This is ultra-low ‘tar’ 
This is‘Now, a cigarette with only 1 mg‘tar’ If you want to be sure 
youre getting ultra-low ‘tar} count all the way down to Now's number 1. 


“A The ultra-low tar cigarette. 


BY 
>a 
. } 
BS) 

te 
“G 
y*-> 


OE UBIO hie tihti yy eel FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg, “tar”, .1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG. "77 





Savor the season slowly. 


During this time when everyone rushes 
about from shopping to home to parties, 
we suggest you set aside a few long moments 
to enjoy the good things in life - like 
Walker's DeLuxe Bourbon. 


Walker's DeLuxe is aged 
eight long years. 
It has the mellow 


smoothness you must sip slow- . 


ly to enjoy thoroughly. 

We even recommend 
you take at least one half hour 
to appreciate its full body 
and warm flavor. 

Walker's DeLuxe is 
clearly something special. One 
of the finer things youll want 
to savor this year. 

Or. perhaps it's an ideal 
gift. Fifth or elegant decanter 
and gift wrapped at no 
extra charge. 

What better expression 
of holiday cheer than a gift 
it took eight years to bring 
to perfection. 

Savor the season— 
with Walker's DeLuxe 
Bourbon. 


WALKER'S 


DE LUXE BOURBON 


©1977 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA. IL. * STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86/80 PROOF 




































It's a piece of cake. 
Way's clear. Snow's here. 
Everything winter brings is covered 
in Michigan snow, and you're so near. 
Come in spares or pairs... 
get a group together. Come and ski us 
whenever you can. We have the best range 
of beginner, intermediate and expert 
slopes around— and professional 
instruction for all. 

Our cross-country skiing is something 
else, too. And we have snowmobile trails 
that run for miles and miles and miles, seven 
thousand miles of trails in all. Our season 
is long and so is the fun, and some of our 
best winter days come Sunday through 
Thursday when many resorts offer special 
midweek rates. Come then if you can... 
it’s like putting your money in 
a snow bank. Call us for up- 

to-the-minute snow and road 
conditions, and our free winter sports 
guide with detailed ski and snowmobile 
maps to show you the way to it all. 










Call toll-free for Michigan information. 
In Chicago, 372-0080 /In Cleveland, 771-1956 
In Michigan, 800-292-2520 
Elsewhere, 800-248-5456 
Michigan Travel Commission (1127) 
Michigan Department of Commerce 
P.O. Box 30226 


Lansing, Michigan 4890 


Please send free Michigan winter literature 


- Michigan 


( Travel Commission 


Michigan. For all there is to see and do, 
no other state comes close 


1978 Regal. Outwardly, the 
shape is clean. Uncluttered. Inside 
it's pure magic. In the way it looks 
The way it feels. All in all, adream car. 

Yet in the interest of functionality 
the new Regal is much trimmer 
than last year’s model. To make it 
more maneuverable in city traffic 
Easier to park 


Why people love going 
placesin _@ip 






a Buick. | 


Want more evidence of Regal’s 
down-to-earth qualities? All right 
How about the fact that it gives you 


more trunk room, more head room 


and more leg room than last year's 
coupe? How about the new 3.2 litre 


(196-cu.-in.) even 
firing V-6 that comes 
as standard equip 
ment? And got 
according to the EPA, 
an estimated 33 mpg 
in the highway test, 19 . 
in the city, and 23 mpg combined 
when equipped with a manual 
transmission (powertrain not avail 
able in California). Or an available 
231-cu.-in. (3.8 litre) V-6 with 
automatic transmission that got an 
estimated 27 mpg in the highway 
test, 19 in the city and 22 combined 
(This V-6 powertrain is required 
in California and EPA estimates are 
lower there.) Your mileage may 
vary depending on how and where 
you drive, the cars condition 
and how it's equipped 

Regal Coupe and Limited models 
are equipped with GM-built engines 
supplied by various divisions 
your Buick dealer for details 

Anyway, you get the point 
Regal is a pretty amazing combina 
tion of the things you want and the 
things you need in a car. And we 
suppose we could stop here 

But there’s one more little bit 








See 











It tells you everything. 


of Buick science and magic that 
really makes our Case 
It's the Regal Sport Coupe 
And it's powered by a 3.8 litre (231 
Cu.-in.) turbocharged V-6 engine 
Turbocharged by exhaust gases 
it offers the passing power you want 
from the six cylinders you need 
Incredible 
The new Regal. What itis, is a 
little science. And a little magic 
At your Buick dealer 


Ai little science. 
A little magic. 
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Delta is an air line run 
professionals. Like Cari Collins. 
He started out as a baggage 
handler. He worked behind a 
ticket counter. He handled the 
boarding gates. Now he’s a Senior 
eee 


8 years. 
Carl knows his job. And he 
has a spirit of service that just 
won't quit. He helps a passenger 
get the best flight at the lowest 
fare. Finds an earlier flight for 
someone who’s ahead of time. 
Gives everyone a warm welcome. 
When it comes to people, Carl 
Collins couldn’t care more. And 
sr iro ula 
Delta is ready when you are. 





This is Delta's Wide-Rid® L-1011 i 
a $25 million superjet. The “living room" cabins are 
8 feet high, almost 19 feet wide 











A nostalgic tribute to 
wind and water power. 


This beautiful and absorbing book follows the 
rise and decline of North American mills—wind, 
tidal, saw, water, gunpowder: 


—Los Angeles Times 


An unusually beautiful book.”’—Antiques Journal 


THE MILL 


William Fox « Bill Brooks * Janice Tyrwhitt 


$29.50 at all bookstores or direct from 


New York Graphic Society 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02106 








Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To: 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 


Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 


Doctors have found a most effective 
medication that actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues caused by infection. In many 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 
and burning itching 
10 


Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to be 
true in many cases. The medication the 
doctors used was Preparation H®—the 
same Preparation H you can get with- 
out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
positories. 
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SOMEONE'S SHIP 
~~ COME IN’ 


When you give a bottle of Cutty Sark Scots 

Whisky in this shimmering gold package, it 
reflects nicely on you. 

But it does even more for the 





™ one who receives. 
Because inside the package 1s 
Scotch with a smooth, distinctive 
taste thar is vastly appreciated. 
In fact, last year Cutty Sark was 
appreciated by more Americans 
than any other Scotch. 
So if you have friends stitt waiting for 
their ships to come in, there couldn't be a more 
appropriate vessel. 
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New Limits on Abortion 


Congress finds a compromise, and the right-to-lifers come out ahead 


ive years ago. the right-to-life 
movement was reeling from the Su- 
preme Court decision that legalized 


abortions in the first six months of 


pregnancy. But the anti-abortionists have 
made a spectacular recovery, Last week 
they demonstrated their political muscle 
by winning—or at least partly winning 

an important battle when the House 
and Senate voted restrictions on Gov 





Vowed the anti-abortionists’ chief ad 
vocate in the House. Illinois Republican 
Henry Hyde, a father of one daughter 
and three sons: “This issue is nol going 
to go away 

The moral dilemma of abortion di- 
vides the American people. just as thei 
elected representatives are divided (the 
vote in the House last week was I81 to 
167). According to a TIME Yankelovich 


Right-to-lifers picketing last week outside a Planned Parenthood clinic in St. Paul 


Buoyed by success, the movement is planning a broader attack for next year 


ernment-paid abortions. If the new 
measure had been in effect in 1976, it 
would have ruled out two-thirds of the 
260.000 abortions that were financed by 
the federal-state Medicaid program—or 
about a quarter of all abortions in 
the US 

Buoyed by last week's victory. the 
right-to-lifers immediately began plan 
ning their congressional strategy for next 
year. They will press for a ban on all Med- 
icaid abortions, without exception, and 
ask that these procedures be outlawed 
at military hospitals. They will also lob- 
by against including abortions In any 
national health insurance program that 
Congress may consider in the future 


1? 


poll. 64°¢ of the public believe that a wom 


an should be free to have an abortion if 


she wants one. But 58% agree with Jim 
my Carter (“Life is unfair”) that public 
funds should not be used for abortions. ex- 
cept in cases of rape. incest or where a 
woman's life is in danger 

Congress avoided this thicket unul 
June 1976. when the House overwhelm- 
ingly supported Hyde's proposal to ban 
federal funds for Medicaid abortions 
Caught by surprise, Senate liberals adopt 
ed a strategy that backfired: they went 
along with Hyde's bill. assuming that 
the Supreme Court would find itt un- 
constitutional. But the court last June 
upheld state laws banning Medicaid abor- 


tions. despite an impassioned plea from 
Harry Blackmun. author of the 1973 abor- 
tion decision, that the latest ruling was 
almost reminiscent of "Let them eat 
cake His point: the court in effect 
was making medically safe abortions le- 
gally available only to women who can 
pay for them 

Because Hyde's measure was an 
amendment to a one-year appropriations 
bill. it expired on Oct. 1. When the House 
passed Hyde's ban again—as an amend- 
ment to the 1978 budgets for the depart- 
ments of Labor and Health. Education 
and Welfare—Massachusetts Republican 
Edward Brooke rallied the Senate in op- 
position. Said he: “This is a question of 
whether poor women should be denied 
their rights.” To which Hyde replied: “It 
is the unborn children of the middle class 
and the rich who are discriminated 
against by this legislation because we have 
no way to limit their abortions 





n the House-Senate conference com 

mittee that hunted for a compromise. 

efforts to soften the ban were fought 

vigorously by Chairman Daniel Flood 
a Pennsylvania Democratic Congress- 
man, At one point, Democratic Repre- 
sentative David Obey of Wisconsin 
begged the all-male committee to permit 
abortions for girls under 16. No. said the 
majority, What about 15? No again—not 
even girls under 13. Sputtered New Jer 
sey Republican Representative Millicent 
Fenwick, a strong advocate of federal 
funds for abortions for the poor: “I sat 
there furious. looking at those men—some 
of them laughing—and I could have 
kicked them. I try to believe that they 
did it in ignorance. They haven't sat down 
and listened to the people who are most 
affected 

The deadlock continued for five 
months, with the Senate vouung twice 
against the Hyde prohibition. The House 
in turn rejected four compromises offered 
by the Senate. On the sidelines sat Con 
gress’s Democratic leaders, who avoided 
taking a stand lest they antagonize lib 
erals in their own party or clamorous anti- 
abortionists at home 

Last week House Republican Whip 
Robert Michel came up with a successful 
compromise. It will prohibit Medicaid 
abortions. except for cases that meet one 
of these conditions. 
> The life of the woman is in danger if 
the fetus is carried to term 
> Two doctors determine that she risks 
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“severe and long-lasting physical health 
damage” from the pregnancy 
> The pregnancy results from rape or in- 
cest that was “promptly reported” to a 
law-enforcement or public health agency 

The battle over abortion will now shift 
to the state level. More than 30 states have 
stopped paying for abortions with their 
own funds. (The average cost ranges from 
$160 in a clinic to $460 in a hospital.) 
But those that still pay include such pop- 
ulous states as California, New York 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Mich- 
igan,* which will become prime targets 
for the right-to-lifers 

There will also be stepped-up attacks 
on the Planned Parenthood organization 
which once offered only birth-control pro- 


*The others that pay are: Alaska, Colorado, Florida 
Hawaii. Idaho, lowa, Maryland, Oregon, Washing 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin and the District of 
Columbia 

































































Millicent Fenwick as her anger grew over colleagues who resisted a loosening 


“1 looked at those men—some of them laughing 
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and I could have kicked them.” 


Conference Committee Chairman Flood 
No bending the rules 


grams but lately has channeled more and 
more of its efforts—and about 14% of its 
$76.7 million-a-year budget—into abor- 
tion services. Many right-to-lifers oppose 
abortion not only on religious and philo 
sophical grounds but also out of fear that 
it will contribute to the breakdown of the 
American family and further erode mor- 
al standards. They are particularly upset 
by Planned Parenthood’s willingness to 
provide birth-control and aboruion coun 
seling—and even abortions at 23 clinics 
across the country—to teen-age girls with 
out telling their parents. The right-to-lif- 
ers have set up picket lines at Planned 
Parenthood abortion clinics in Baltimore 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia and St. Paul 
The Cincinnati and St. Paul clinics have 
also been set afire. apparently by ant- 
abortion extremists 


learly, the people who believe that 

abortion is every woman's right 

are in retreat. Though she speaks 

bravely of a political counterat- 
tack, Sarah Jane Stewart. field director 
of the National Abortion Rights Action 
League, says of last week’s Congressional 
action: “We lost, no matter how you look 
at it. Congress has been intimidated by 
the emotional, physical presence of the 
right-to-lifers Adds Robert Webber 
western regional director of Planned Par- 
enthood: “The right-to-lifers are single- 
issue individuals. They don’t care how a 
politician stands on human rights or aid 
to education. They vete on what he or 
she says about abortion.” One certain 


result: abortion will be a Main Street 
issue during next year’s congressional 
campaigns a 
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Western Pennsylvania miner; ending shift as strike begins in Kelley's Creek Hollow, 


“But Life Can Be Cruel” 


For 165,000 miners, it will bea 


Bo and boisterous as ever, the bar- 
ons of Big Labor convened in Los An- 
geles last week and confidently put for- 
ward their Christmas list. While 3,000 
AFL-CIO. leaders cheered, President 
George Meany, 83, declared that the Gov- 
ernment should spend billions to create 
millions of jobs; should refuse to cut tax- 
es on business; and should limit imports 
“Free trade,” he declared, is “a joke and 
a myth.” But the familiar bravado had a 
hollow ring, for organized labor is in trou- 
ble. Its leadership is out of step with a na- 
tion that is increasingly worried about in- 
flation and annoyed over Government 
controls. Beyond that, labor confronts a 
US. President who is not all that friend- 
ly and a rank and file that Is disputatious 
and declining 

Labor's weakness is glaringly appar- 
ent in its biggest confrontation of the year 

the coal miners’ strike. Meany has told 

associates that the leadership of the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers is inept. He also figures 
that the two- to three-month inventory of 
coal that has been stockpiled by utilities 
and steel companies will enable the oper- 
ators to hold out until the union eventual- 
ly knuckles under, a sentiment shared by 
the coal companies. The 165,000 striking 
union members, mostly in Appalachia. 
account for only half the nation’s coal pro- 
duction. There are growing numbers of 
nonunion miners, largely in the West, and 
most will keep right on working 

The strike is not so much over money 
—the miners earn up to $63 a day plus 
benefits—as over an issue that seems more 
emotional than rational. The union Is de- 
manding that each of its 1,200 locals have 
the right to strike whenever a majority of 
its members vote for a walkout. For the 
operators, this would defeat the whole 
purpose of a contract, The result might 
be a condition of anarchy, as compared 
with the disarray that already prevails in 
the mines. All this year, one wildcat strike 
after another has been called by rebel- 
lious locals over issues that ranged all the 
way down to who is responsible for car- 
rying into the mines the pots thal serve 
as toilets 
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Faces of coal diggers in Appalachia 
“The union has lost control 7 


W.Va. 
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Walking off the job in Masontown, Pa. 


In addition, it is U.M.W. policy that 
when just one picket from a struck mine 
appears at another mine, the workers 
there also must walk off the job. Even 
some union members have doubts about 
this tactic. Complains Fred Voithofer, 
49. a miner in Greene County, Pa.: “Guys 
from out of state showed up and shut us 
down three times last summer. One had 
a gun. No way I'm going to argue with 
that kind of thing, but it’s dead wrong 
The company treats us well, and we 
shouldn’t be penalized when some other 
company has trouble. We lose good mon- 
ey on somebody else’s say-so * A young- 
er miner puts it more bluntly “If the 
company gave us protection against wild- 
cat strikes. I'd be willing to cross the pick- 
et line. There wouldn't be all this wild- 
cat crap if John L. Lewis [the thun- 
derous U.M.W. leader from 1920 to 1960] 
were still around. The union has lost 
control.” 


fter the contract expired at 12:01 a.m 

Dec. 6, it did seem as if the 
workers were going to suffer more than 
the companies. Health benefits were cut 
off because employers are no longer con- 
tributing to the insurance fund for the 
901,000 miners, retirees and dependents 
Contributions to the fund, which had al- 
ready been depleted by all the wildcat 
| strikes, are based on production and hours 
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worked. Many miners and their families 
have stopped going to a doctor because 
they cannot afford to pay 

Because of lack of employer contri- 
butions, pension payments will also be cut 
off for most of the 86,000 retired union 
members if the strike continues beyond 
Jan. 1. Some retirees take grim satisfac- 
tion in the fact that they contracted black 
lung, a generally incurable disease caused 
by inhaling coal dust. That ailment guar- 
antees them lifelong disability payments 
“If we lost our pension, I could survive,” 
says Ashland (“Hawk”) Howard 62. a re- 
tiree in David, Ky. “But if I did not col- 
lect for black lung, I'd really be in trou- 
ble.” Howard gets a pension of $225 a 
month and a disability payment of $219 

In Pond Gap, W.Va., a miner's wife 
walked into the general store, passed the 





Picketing nonunion mine at Daniels Creek, Ky. 


pot-bellied, coal-burning stove and went 
to the back, where she opened a nervous 
conversation with Proprietor Virgil Hud- 
dleston. Finally, she got to the point. Her 
mother-in-law was coughing up blood and 
needed to go to the hospital, but the fam- 
ily could not afford to send her Would 
Huddleston advance her a loan? He dug 
$50 out of his pocket. “As long as I've 
got it,” he said, “I'm happy to help . 

The stamina of U.S. coal miners 
should not be underestimated, Suffering 
is nothing new for them; it is often a mat- 
ter of pride. They are demonstrating their 
resourcefulness in adversity. Outfitted in 
quilted parkas, they can be seen roaming 
the snow-covered hills and hollows of Ap- 
palachia in search of game to keep down 
meat bills. Their wives have canned fruit 
and vegetables to be stored in the cellar 
If the utilities have stockpiled coal, so 
have the miners—to keep their homes 
warm during the cruel winter ahead 

Merchants try to be generous with 
credit. “We've carried good customers up 
to $600 before in strike times,” says Da- 
vid Howard, a grocer in Masontown, Pa., 
“and we'll do it again, just as long as we 
possibly can.” Bars are doing brisker busi- 
ness than before. Remarks Tilly Bohan, 
manager of the Trocadero in Masontown 
“They say miners come into this world 
poor and go out poor, but I never saw the 
day that, strike or no strike, a miner 
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Miner's family and U.M.W. health card 


Many stopped going to the doctor 
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couldn't come up with money for a beer.” 

Many miners seem determined not to 
skimp on Christmas. Karen Perrine, 23, 
is one of about 50 women who work in 
the mines in Greene County. Pa. Since 
her husband Linn lost his job as a truck 
driver several months ago, she has been 
the family breadwinner, and now she Is 
out of work. It took considerable agoniz- 
ing, she admits, before she and Linn de- 
cided to spend $35 for a toy truck cov- 
eted by their son Craig. “If you've ever 
seen a little boy’s eyes light up like they 
did when he saw it in the store window,” 
says Karen, “you'd suffer a lot yourself be- 
fore denying it to him. The rest of Christ- 
mas is going to have to be love and kiss- 
es, but that’s easy.” 


naa is essential to the miner's 
mystique. Only another miner he 
feels, can understand his tribulations. He 
is sure he is engaged in as tough a job as 
exists on earth—or under it. That is the 
source of his strength “It's never dull 
when you're down below,” says Jerold 
Hamrick of Kelley's Creek Hollow, 
W Va. “You're some place where man has 
never been before. Fifly years’ experience 
won't hold the top up. The rock has no re- 
spect for anyone. But it’s in my blood 
It's a challenge. People like to make out 
that life is all fun. But life can be cruel | 
—ain’t that right?” om 
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Nothing brings a watch to life like diamonds, and Wittnauer does it with style! 


Diamonds! Diamonds! Diamonds! Each the most elegantly understated to the frankly 
one is sized, cut and artfully matched to superb outrageous. One is right for you. 
Swiss timepieces crafted by Wittnauer. Come see the Wittnauer Diamond Dial 
Ladies may choose from eighteen Diamond __ collection at your jeweler’s, or write to the 
Bolero models. For men, Wittnauer now offers Longines-Wittnauer Watch Company, 
twenty-eight Diamond Award styles—from New Rochelle,N. Y. 10810 for your free brochure. 


LonginesWittnauer 


WATCH COMPANY 


Time can be beautiful 


Wittnauer ladies’ Diamond Bolero, men's Diamond Award. Manufacturer's suggested prices from $105 
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Furious Farmers 
Pushing for plumper prices 


elching diesel exhaust, 6,500 tractors 

lumbered along a Georgia interstate 
last weekend, bound for Atlanta. Mean- 
while, eight “tractorcades” rumbled into 
Topeka, Kans., and similar demonstra- 
tions occurred in a dozen more Midwest- 
ern state capitals. In Washington, D.C., 
600 tractors and other farm vehicles gath- 
ered near the Washington Monument 
Across the country, farmers were rally- 
ing to show that they were ready to strike 
in order to force prices higher. Their mot- 
to: “No more producing, no more selling 
and no more buying.” 

Yet it seemed most unlikely that 
American farmers, traditionally an inde- 
pendent and antiunion lot, would be eager 
to do that. Most leaders of established 
farm organizations oppose the call for a 
strike, which first came from a group of 
Colorado ranchers and then was spread 
through the farm states. 

Whether or not they support the 
strike, farmers are in a fighting mood 
Drought has badly hurt many in the 
Southeast, and two years of bumper har- 
vests around the world have depressed 
farm prices. The Government estimates 
that net farm income this year will be 
$20 billion, down a painful 33% from 
the alltime high in 1973. The average 
farm family will earn only $5,300 this 
year. excluding off-the-farm income. As 
Washington Rancher Lee McGuire says. 
“Some farmers are absolutely flat-ass 
broke.” 
farmers who bought their land and ma- 
chinery in the early 1970s when prices 
were high and saddled themselves with 
heavy mortgages 





he more militant promoters of the 

farm strike demand that the Govern- 

| ment boost price props so much that the 
price of wheat and corn would about dou- 
ble, cattle would go up 69% and hogs 47% 
Doing that, warn Government agricultur- 
al experts, would bust the budget, raise do- 
mestic supermarket prices and squeeze 
US. farm products out of foreign mar- 
kets. But the Carter Administration has 
made no effort to squelch the farmers’ pro- 
tests or strike plans. Says Agriculture Sec- 
retary Bob Bergland: “I've talked to the 
President. The protests are a legitimate 
expression of concern. We're watching 
with sympathy and interest.” 

In any case, Bergland anticipates bet- 
ler times soon. Expecting that export de- 
mands from the Soviet Union will grow 
next year, he expresses “guarded opti- 
mism”™ for grain prices. Indeed, commod- 
ity prices have risen slightly during the 
past two months, and farm prices were the 
largest contributing factor to the 1.5% in- 
crease in wholesale prices during that pe- 

riod—just as militant farmers were trying 
to drum up support for their strike os 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
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Zbig and Wolfgang at Dawn 


Pp cher the most secret document of the Carter Administration is locked 
away in Zbigniew Brzezinski’s files in his corner office at the White House 
There are just two copies. As far as anyone knows, only four men have thor- 
oughly studied the roughly 30 single-spaced typed pages. 

The paper was written by Brzezinski back in the early days of the Admin- 
istration. It is a finely honed reflection of Jimmy Carter’s innermost thinking 
on the goals of U.S. foreign policy. None of the men who helped develop the Car- 
ter paper—Brzezinski, Vice President Walter Mondale. Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance—will reveal its contents, other than to suggest that it is a distant vision 
of the world progress and tranquillity we all share. It is noteworthy that there is 
such a plan, but even more important that the men who have read it believe the 
Administration is moving in the right direction, and is even on schedule 

There is the first glimmering of a feeling in Washington now that maybe 
through hard knocks and good luck, U.S. foreign policy is indeed about to move 
ahead. It is time. Carter thinks so too 

Early every morning he tends to the world. The sun has not yet climbed 
above the trees when he pulls on his cardigan sweater in his small study and 
greets Brzezinski, who arrives with a sheaf of overnight cables summarizing the 
hopes and despairs of 4 billion people. Three presences fill the study—Carter. 
Brzezinski and Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart 
Occasionally Mozart is 
replaced by Franz Schu- 
bert or Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven. (God help us if | ez gen 
Richard Wagner ever 
creeps in at that hour.) 

Brzezinski rum- 
mages through the CIA 
reports and the diplo- 
matic dispatches. It is 
usually pretty serious 
stuff, but now and then 
there is some humor 
Brzezinski read aloud to 
Carter one ambassador's 
pompously self-congrat- 
ulatory account of how 
he had wowed an audi- 
ence with a speech. Both men broke up 

Carter has found the world tougher than he thought—but the men and wom- 
en who run it better than he thought. He likes what he has going with Israel's 
Begin and Egypt's Sadat. Last week progress reports on Begin’s stomach upset fig- 
ured prominently on the President's secret agenda. At one point Carter took up 
his felt-tipped pen and scribbled a note to Sadat on azure White House stationery 

Leonid Brezhnev remains enigmatic. refusing a meeting. Carter wants to 
look at Brezhnev, feel his grip, watch his eyes. It is Carter's view that the Soviet 
threat has diminished this year. Carter has been gratified. even frightened a lit- 
ue. by the narrative of American technological achievement and potential that 
has come across his desk. The Soviets cannot match us. There is not only better 
technical know-how in the U.S.; the inability of the Soviet system to induce uni- 
form excellence is a drag on its effort to catch up. Carter is the first modern Pres- 
ident to appreciate how technology can alter the balance of power overnight 
One ingenious innovation, like the cruise missile. can render masses of tanks. 
even other missiles, almost helpless. 

Carter is not very curious about China. Maybe that is because he thinks 
China is not very curious about him. India, on the other hand. is one of his fa- 
vorites because the President’s mother went there in the Peace Corps. 

Carter has a way to go as a world leader. But when the first rays of the sun 
finally reach his high windows over the South Lawn and it is time to put on his 
suit jacket, there is an awareness that the U.S. stands more than ever in this dif- 
ficult world as the country of hope. 

If Carter's vision of foreign affairs is borne out, maybe some day we will all 
be able to read that secret paper from Brzezinski’s file cabinet. Book publishers 
are already marking it down as a key chapter in Jimmy Carter's memoirs 
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Lee Harvey Oswald in Dallas on Nov. 23, 1963, telling reporters he did not kill Kennedy 
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The FBI Story on J.F.K.’s Death 


Improbable leads, new insights and an old verdict vindicated 


hree days after John F. Kennedy was 

shot in Dallas. the Justice Department 
ordered the FBI to write a comprehensive 
report that would “settle the dust” of 
controversy and suspicion surrounding 
the assassination. In 14 years the bureau 
compiled more than 80,000 pages of doc- 
umentation. Half of that massive archive 
was released to the public last week fol- 
lowing freedom-of-information lawsuits 
(see following story); the other half will 
come out next month. While the av- 
alanche of paper will not sweep away 
all the doubts. mysteries and conspiracy 
theories. it leaves very much intact the 
verdict reached by the Warren Com- 
mission in 1964: Lee Harvey Oswald, act- 
ing alone. murdered Kennedy 

The FBI's investigation was thorough 
in the extreme. No clue was too un- 
promising or too bizarre to pursue. Agents 
scoured Manhattan's 43rd Street for a 
fortuneteller reported to have precisely 
predicted the time of the President's death 
by reading tea leaves. Two FBI men sat 
patiently at the bedside of a witness who 
professed to know the names of six peo- 
ple involved in the killing, but was too 
drunk to stand. Investigators listened to 
a woman who was certain that her hus- 
band’s family had something to do with 
the slaying. Why? Because they were 
“mean” people. Agents checked out ac- 
cusations that Lyndon Johnson and 
George Wallace were behind the mur- 
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der. A Logan. Utah, man got a respect- 
ful hearing for his claim that Kennedy 
was alive and the assassination a hoax 
to trap the Mafia. So did dozens of men 
and women who had “seen” Oswald and 
his slayer. Jack Ruby. together 

People thought to have sat next to Os- 
wald on a bus were tracked down all 
over the world. Agents heard out a wom- 
an who was sure that someone had put 
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n 
Jack Ruby at a Dallas hearing, January 1964 
The commission ignored his Mob ties 





glass crystals and cleanser in her sitz 
baths after she had reported seeing Os- 
wald and Ruby together in Michigan (net- 
ther was ever in the state). The bureau 
spent weeks trying lo trace a bad check 
Oswald was supposed to have cashed in 
a bar in Pflugerville. Texas. and months 
tracking the origins of graffiti discovered 
in a boxcar reading LEE OSWALD—FU- 
TURE MAN OF DESTINY. APRIL 4, 1963 
(it turned out a railway workman had 
scribbled the words as a post-assassina- 
uion prank) 


he files released last week, which 
weigh 60 Ibs. and cost $4,000.10 per 
set. also reveal—at times unwittingly—an 
FBI afflicted with paranoia, obsessed with 
counterespionage. and out of the control 
of the Justice Department. Within 48 
hours of the assassination. J. Edgar 
Hoover sanctioned the refusal of his 
underlings to follow an order from his 
superior. Attorney General Robert I 
Kennedy. “Properly handled.” comment- 
ed Hoover after a bureau official had dis- 
missed a Kennedy request as “unneces- 
sary and undesirable.” The FBI spied on 
the Texas judge who presided over the 
Jack Ruby trial. on the director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence and on the Warren Com- 
mission itself. The bureau engaged a 
friendly Republican Congressman and 
commission member to keep it posted on 
the closed-door sessions. His name—Ger- 
ald Ford. The FBI even lent Ford an 
agent's lockable briefcase so he could take 
secret documents on a skiing vacation 
Hoover opposed the establishment of 
the Warren Commission. presumably be- 
cause he thought the FBI should handle 
the case. At one point he dispatched 
aides to the Washington Posr to try to 
stop that paper from publishing an ed- 
itorial supporting such a blue-ribbon 
panel, The mission was unsuccessful. He 
thought many requests made by the com- 
mission were foolish (one he labeled 
poppycock™). But he dispatched agents 
to fulfill them. Hoover's personality. in- 
cluding his most odious and eccentric 


| characteristics. comes through vividly in 


the files. He told aides that President 
Johnson wanted all leads pursued vig- 
orously “without complete regard for 
technicalities.” and he had a fetish about 
not letting any bureau reports go to the 
commission marred by spelling or gram- 
matical errors 

The bureau's investigation shed light 
on a number of the murkier aspects of 
the crime. After exploring the mountains 
of transcripts, memoranda and telex mes- 
sages. TIME Correspondent Hays Gorey 
sent this summary of the 40.001 pages of 
FBI documents 


On the Mafia. The files make clear that 
the Warren Commission failed abysmally 
to pursue FBI leads linking Oswald's own 
assassin. Jack Ruby. to the Mob. Ruby 
had ties to mobsters in Chicago, New 
York. Los Angeles and Dallas, and even 
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Great pictures happen all the 
time All they need is taking 
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Soon my son, Mike, will be too big 
to wear his father’s coat 


My wife, Lyn. A fair skier, but a 
beautiful picture 





writer, director, star. 





he gift that keeps on giving 
picture after picture. The 
Kodak Trimlite Instamatic” 18 
camera fits in your pocket and 
gets big, colorful pictures. 
(Actual picture size is 342” x 4¥2'’) 
You don't have to focus E 


| 
or adjust anything. There's even Kodak Ae aa 
) * 


built-in double exposure 
4 


el i) 
prevention. Trimlite Instamatic 


It comes in a complete gift LJ 
outfit with Kodak bathe bai 18 camera outfit 
flipflash—everything you need 
to take pictures on Christmas. 

Less than $27. Price is subject to change without notice 
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We wanted a big Christmas tree. 
But not this big 
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Lights: 12 mg’ ‘tar;'0.7mg nicotine—Menthol: 14mg’ 'tar;"0.8mg nicotine— 
Kings & 100's: 17mg’ ‘tar; 1.0.mg nicotine av. percigarette, FTC Report Aug: 77 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Oldsmobile Delta 88. The car that puts first things first. 


The 88 trunk is designed ; a: aN The 88 makes 
, 7 ma \ * : economical as well as 
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to pack in what your family 
can pack in. 


. mechanical sense 
= with excellent mileage 
for a family-size car. 





Generous headroom and legroom 
in back mean a comfortable, enjoyable ride. 
For everyone. 
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free-wheeling with your money. 


It goes without saying that cars are 
Delta 88 puts fuel to work and 


built for people. But Oldsmobile . tS 

decided you get a much happier set When you and your family hit keeps it there. 25 mpg in highway 
of results when, instead of building the road, you don’t want to feelit, tests, 17 in the city, 20 combined, 
for people, you build around them. Computers helped us to select the according to EPA estimates with 








That's the idea of the Olds proper combination of springs and standard 231 V6 engine and auto- 
Delta 88: your family first. shock-absorption rates, to help matic transmission. Your mileage 
Your family prefers sitting cradle all of you on the roads you depends on how you drive, your 
stretched out to sitting scrunched drive. car's condition, and its equipment. 
i} up. So try our head and legroom And you don’t want our car (EPA estimates in California are 
up front and in back. Olds 88 has lower.) The Delta 88 is equipped 


with GM-built engines produced 
by various divisions. See your 
dealer for details. 

Oldsmobile Delta 88. The 
family car we build by beginning 
with the family. 


always meant “roomy car’, and our 
88s for '78 keep the faith. 

Your family needs a trunk that 
really packs it in. The new Olds 
Delta 88 gives you 20 cubic feet 
of trunk space. 
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Can we build one for you? 
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as a boy, to the infamous Al Capone. 
Nor did the commission seem im- 
pressed that Ruby, twelve days before 
he shot Oswald, asked a notorious 
Teamster racketeer from Chicago, 
Barney Baker, to “straighten out” a 
troublesome union dispute at Ruby’s 
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posal enthusiastically eight sets of 


initials. including Hoover's “H.” fes- 


r 14 toon the Brennan memo 


On Kennedy. The files quote Ken- | 
neth O'Donnell, a top White House 
aide. as absolving the Secret Service 


Dallas night club. (The commission members had been somewl of any responsibility. “The choice 

| might have been more interested, of 4 me that several been in narrative form r 3 Twas security or politics. and we chose 

| course. had the FBI disclosed that the ppyts report s, of course, politics.” said O'Donnell. meaning 

| CIA had recruited Chicago gangsters Li manner. i told be et justice Warren the presidential party decided to re- | 
to kill Cuban Premier Fidel Castro.) mo He then mentioned ich back up those in move the bullet-proof bubble so the 
There is no evidence that organized ,* > voports whic nes -:ang that _ crowds could see Kennedy during the 


crime had anything to do with the 

Kennedy murder, but the commis- * 

sion’s failure to investigate the possi- 

bility left a fertile field in which con- 
| spiracy theories have flourished 


On the Cuban Connection. When 
| CIA attempts to kill Castro became 
known in 1975, the news touched off 
speculation that Cubans had engi- 
neered Kennedy's murder in retali- 
ation. The files reveal that this pos- 
sibility had occurred to Hoover and 
caused him to anguish in private over 
his public declarations that Oswald 
had acted alone. But the Director 
seemed reassured when two letters . 
linking Oswald to a Cuban agent” 
turned out to have been hoaxes. Both 
letters—one addressed to Oswald but 
mailed after the assassination, the 
| other sent to the Attorney General—in- 
| dicated that a Pedro or Peter Charles of 
Havana had paid Oswald $7,000 to carry 
out an unidentified mission that involved 
“accurate shooting.” The FBI discovered 
that both letters had been written on the 
same typewriter. Nonetheless, Hoover 
and other Bureau officials continued to 
worry about Ruby’s own Cuban back- 
ground. Ruby had visited Havana in both 
the pre- and post-Castro periods. and 
there were persistent rumors that he had 
run guns to Cuba in the late 1950s. An 
Akron woman gave testimony—later dis- 
counted—that after Oswald was slain she 
heard two Cuban men say: “We have to 
do away with Ruby because he fouled 
things up.” However, the FBI never turned 
up proof of any links between Castro's 
government and either Oswald or Ruby 


| On the CIA. So intense and bitter was 
the feuding between the FBI and the CIA 
that some bureau officials even toyed with 
the theory that the CIA was responsible 
for Kennedy's murder. An FBI memoran- 
dum stated that the ammunition Oswald 
used was obtainable only from the U.S 
Marine Corps and that perhaps the CIA 
had managed to get it to Oswald. Sub- 
sequent investigation disclosed that the 
ammunition was readily available from 
several U.S. mail order houses 
After CIA Director John McCone 
made a statement critical of the FBI. a 
top Hoover aide, D.J. Brennan Jr.. wrote 
his superiors that McCone “has attacked 
the bureau in a vicious and underhanded 
manner characterized with sheer dishon- 


| Freedom of 





Chief Justice Earl Warren and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 





No » clue was 100 unpromising or foo biz arre to pursue 


esty.”” The memo added: “Over the years. 
we have had numerous conflicts with all 
CIA directors.” In retaliation, Brennan 
continued, the FBI should inform McCone 
it knew he had dispensed false informa- 
tion to Congressman Ford—that Oswald 
had received $6,500 in Mexico to slay 
Kennedy—and that McCone had leaked 
the same story to Columnist Drew Pear- 
son. The none-too-subtle bit of blackmail 
was intended to instill in McCone “a pro- 
found respect for our capabilities to be in- 
formed.” The FBI brass endorsed the pro- 


motorcade. The files also suggest 
Kennedy had a cavalier attitude to- 
ward his own safety and was annoyed 
by Secret Service efforts to protect 
him. Agents recalled his habit of 

jumping behind the wheel of a car 
’ at Hyannis Port and zooming off: he 
was a poor driver and tended to ig- 
nore traffic signals. The report also 
notes that then Texas Governor John 
Connally. who was wounded by the 
bullet that killed Kennedy. had se- 
rious misgivings about whether Ken- 
nedy should come to Texas at all. He 
was concerned about right-wing hos- 
tility toward the President 


* On Oswald. FBI agents had no doubt 
Oswald could have fired three accu- 
rate shots in five seconds, a point still 
disputed by some critics of the War- 

ren Commission. The files include a Tele- 

type message indicating that Oswald 
might well have been murdered even if 
there had been no Jack Ruby. William 

H. Darnall, a Huntington, W. Va., attor- 

ney, told agents he went to Dallas “to 

avenge the assassination of the President 

~and I would do it again.” Oswald's Rus- 
sian-born wife Marina once offered this 
apt assessment of her misfit husband—in 
her broken English: “Me like America 

Lee no like Russia. Lee no like America 

Lee like the moon.” o 


Bureaucracy’s Great Paper Ch Chase 


Freedom has become license under the Information Act 





he hottest growth industry in Wash- 
ington these days is generated by the 
Information Act. It soaks 
up millions of dollars, employs hundreds 
of civil servants, and is driving many of 
them to utter distraction. The law has 
brought out of “secret” drawers many 
illuminating facts about the Government 
and its manipulations, but it has also in- 
vited misuse. abuse. overuse and a lot of 
silliness in the name of the public's right 
to know 

The 30-ft. stack of documents released 
last week by the FBI on the Kennedy as- 
sassination is dramatic testimony to the 
effort needed to comply with requests un- 
der the act. Some 280 FBI agents were 
called in from the field this summer for 
“Operation Onslaught,” as the project was 
called. In addition, 379 people are em- 
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ployed full time at FBI headquarters re- 
searching 16.000 similar appeals a year 
Estimated cost to this one Government 
agency in 1977: $9 million 

At the CIA, 65 staffers work full time 
on Freedom of Information cases. at a 
cost of $2 million a year. In 1976 the De- 
fense Department had 90 employees and 
$4.7 million tied up fielding more than 
40,000 applications 

Though a version of the law has been 
on the books for eleven years, Watergate 
and revelations of FBI and CIA miscon- 
duct led to a radical change in Its use 
Over Gerald Ford's veto. Congress in 1974 
amended the law. which now sets dead- 
lines for responding. bans excessive copy- 
ing fees for documents”, and provides that 








"The FBI charges 10¢ per page. other agencies 


| charges vary 
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winners of Freedom of Information court 
cases should have their legal fees paid for 
by the Government. Attorney General 
Griffin Bell applied another spur to in- 
formation seekers last May, when he 
warned all Government agencies that his 
department would not defend them in 
court fights to preserve secrecy unless dis- 
closure was “demonstrably harmful, even 
if the documents technically fall within 
the exemptions in the act.” 

With that, almost all information re- 
| quests—worthy or witless—gained equal 
weight. An oddball claiming to be fol- 
lowed by Martians demanded and re- 
ceived the record of his “correspondence” 
with the FBI on the subject. Commercial 
firms can—and do—try to use Govern- 
ment files as a marketing aid. Example: 
one company attempted unsuccessfully to 
get the names and addresses of all people 
who had bought tax stamps for home wine 
making. The FTC, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the Defense Department 
are constantly turning back efforts by 
firms to acquire trade secrets of compet- 
itors. Says Barbara Keehn. the FTC Free- 
dom of Information chief: “It’s a form of 
industrial espionage, except that they do 
it under the law. We get very few requests 
from journalists and consumer groups 
That's too bad, because that’s who the law 
was written for.” 





he commercial prying has led to the 
phenomenon of the “reverse case.” 
| Aggrieved parties sue to prevent release 
of information—including product spec- 
ifications, drug formulas, production costs 
and minority-hiring records—that they 
supplied to get Government contracts or 
licenses. There are now 79 such cases be- 
ing considered in federal courts 
People also interrogate the bureaucra- 
cy to determine what the Government has 
found out about them. After the exposure 
of FBI and CIA “dirty tricks,” thousands 
approached the agencies for information 
Celebrities such as Jane Fonda, John 
Kenneth Galbraith and Eldridge Cleaver 
took advantage of the act. giving it wide 
publicity 
Nonetheless, the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act has achieved worthwhile re- 
sults. The CIA, for example, was forced to 
reveal its top-secret MK-Ultra program 
of drug experimentation on humans 
Ralph Nader used the act to pry out doc- 
uments for his successful campaign 
against carcinogenic Red Dye No. 2. The 
Washington Post and Wall Street Jour- 
| nal have pressed with some success lo get 
| the investigative records of the SEC con- 
cerning almost 400 U‘S. firms that have 
paid bribes at home or abroad. The very 
existence of the law causes bureaucrats 
to hesitate before launching actions they 
would not want to explain in public. But 
as the number of paper chasers grows in 
Washington, it is increasingly clear that 
some changes are needed in the act, oth- 
| erwise the Government may drown in its 
own regurgitated material td] 
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L.A. Strangler 


Police are still stymied 


I: life the ten victims were very differ- 
ent from each other. They ranged in 
age from twelve to 28. One was black 
Two were Chicanos. Three were thought 
to be prostitutes who hustled along Hol- 
lywood and Sunset boulevards. Four were 
drifters. Two were coeds, One was a wait- 
ress who, according to friends, was “very 
| cautious” about strangers. Their deaths. 
however, were frighteningly similar. Be- 
tween Oct. 18 and Nov. 29, all ten were 
found sexually molested, strangled and 
flung down desolate ravines or roadside 
gullies in or near northeastern Los An- 
geles. In nine of the murders the bodies 
were nude 
Despite a massive manhunt by a spe- 
| cial 55-man task force of the Los Ange- 
les police department, aided by Los An- 
geles County and Glendale cops, the case 
of the “hillside strangler” has produced 
few usable clues and no suspects. Police 
are not sure whether they are looking for 
one killer or more—and, if more than one. 
whether they were working together or 
separately 
The family of the first victim, Yolan- 
| da Washington, 20, called her high-liv- 
ing boyfriend a “bad dude” before her 
body was discovered near Forest Lawn 
cemetery in suburban Glendale. but po- 
lice do not regard him as a suspect. Vic- 
tim No. 5, Kathleen Robinson, 17. a fre- 
quent hitchhiker. was found beside a 
parkway in Los Angeles. The two young- 
est, Dollie Cepeda, 12, and Sonja John- 
son, 14, vanished a week before their bod- 
ies were found on a trash heap in Elysian 
Park, near Dodger Stadium. Neighbors of 
the latest victim, Lauren Rae Wagner. 18. 
a student at a local business college, saw 
her in a car with two strange men the 
night she disappeared 
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| Task force head Lieutenant Ed Henderson displaying photographs of slain girls 


If the police could solve just one of 
the murders. it might help them solve at 
least some of the others. They hope that 
well-publicized offers of $141,000 in re- 
wards will elicit some information. “He 
—or they—can't keep a secret.” said 
Glendale Police Lieut. Harry Lebrun last 
week, “He has got to talk to a close 
friend.” 

So far, however, the secret is undis- 
closed, and all the publicity has only deep- 
ened the fear in Glendale and other com- 
munities in the Los Angeles area. While 
sporting goods stores are ringing up large 
sales in guns of all types, merchants at 
Eagle Rock Plaza in Los Angeles com- 
plain that business has dropped sharply 
since local papers reported that Cepeda 
and Johnson were picked up there. At 
Glendale High School, alma mater of Ac- 
tor John Wayne, a note on the bulletin 
board warns single teachers not to go un- 
accompanied to or from the faculty 
Christmas party. Adults who were attend- 
ing night courses. says a school official, 
have dropped out “until the strangler is 
caught.” 

Many residents. particularly women. 
are rushing to sign up for classes in self-de- 
fense. Nearly 1.000 called to ask about a 
special six-hour self-defense course of- 
fered by Mary Conroy, 33, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education at California 
State University in East Los Angeles. She 
only had space for 67 students, each of 
whom paid $22.50 in tuition, but she 
promises a repeat course in January. Con- 
roy, 5 ft. 4 in. tall and a springy 104 Ibs.. 
sounds like a boot camp instructor drill- | 
ing raw recruits. “Ready, gouge! Ready, 
gouge!” she shouted one afternoon last 
week. “Now follow with the knee in the 
groin. G-o-o-o-o-d.” Conroy insists that 
her students wear ordinary street clothes 
rather than leotards or warmup suits. 
“Those are not.” she notes, “what they 
would be wearing during an attempted 
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The people who developed the 4 hour 
video home system now present some 
of the ways it can change your life. 


Introducing Omnivision IV™ 
VHS; the Panasonic four 
hour video home player /re- 
corder from the people who 
developed the fourhour 
video home system—the 
engineers of our parent 
company. 
Four hours of video re- 
fore) celiare Mni(cr-(e me) miu len 
ole marelele-Me)ac-le)lare) 
when you're not at home. 
So when you know youre going to be stuck at the of- 
fice, you can also know that four hours of video ifTe)iale] 
will let you enjoy every moment of the big game...even if 
s it runs into overtime 
“ or extra innings. 
Four hours of taping 
| when you are at home. So 
a when the kids want to 
7, watch “Charlie Chocolate 
and His Merry Adventures” 
on one channel, you can 
still tape “The Monster that 


When work rearranges your 
schedule, rearrange the 
network's schedule. 





ghee cea One? Ate New York” on another 
Watch one, tape the other. channel. And four hours 


means you can tape the en- 
tire movie. ..even the climax when the Monster eats 
Yankee Stadium. 

Four hours of video taping instead of two means 
there's virtually no program, no special, no sports event, 
no movie, no historical event that you can't record on 
one tape cassette with Omnivision IV. 

Which means when a show you want to see runs 
longer than two hours (and don't the good ones always?) 
and youre miles away, or fast asleep, you don't have to 
worry about changing tapes, the way you'd have to with a 
two-hour system. mats . 4 

Okay, so you're con- 
vinced four hours of video 
taping is better than two 
hours. But there are a lot of 
other reasons to choose 
Omnivision IZ VHS: 

Vi Vitamel¥lmeyel((elar-lmel-(eL.8 
and white video camera 
with sound, you can make 
your own TV shows. And 
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er 


fod) On any 


We 





CAUTION: Unauthorized recording of copyrighted television 


home movies to VHS™ cassettes. Also prerecorded cas- 
settes on a wide variety of subjects are available. 

Omnivision Iv can work with almost any TV set (al- 
though, naturally, we'd like to see iton a Panasonic TV... 
but that’s another ad). 

Omnivision IV VHS has 
Auto-Stop to automatically 
stop the tape when it runs 
out. Saves wear and tear... 
and broken tapes. 

To start tape recording 
when youre not at home, 
there's an electronic digital 
clock with a 24-hour timer. 

And to find the exact 
place on the tape, there's 
memory rewind and a digital tape counter. To make re- 
cording convenient there's a remote pause control. 

But that's not all: For long life and high performance 


ea PS ey there are HPF heads. Our 









Build a video library 
of great shows, sports and 
historical events. 


annealed aluminum die-cast 
chassis means strength 

and stability. And a direct- 

§ drive motor provides greater 
picture stability than the 
belt-drive systems some of 
our competitors use. 


rea =] ra Can Omnivision IZYVHS 

lake a TV show change your life? We think 
Ce ahaa by so. In fact, we think that the 
anyone with any VHS unit. 4-hour video home system 


is the most important ad- 
vance in television since television. But see it for yourself 
at selected dealers. 
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The Christian Brothers Brandy. 
Traditional, contemporary and delicious. 


he rich mellow taste of 
The Christian Brothers 
Brandy begins in the vineyards 
Preeytravemiy (etl Miameltimiyiaaa 
in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Scmtiteomitnr in kerlic 
fornia sun, our specially selected 
grapes ripen to become the wine 
we use to make our brandy. 

The taste of The Christian 
Brothers Brandy is distinctively 
American. Light, smooth and 
mellow from its patient aging in 
small oak casks. 

Serve in a snifter or over ice 
and you will notice the rich aroma 
of our brandy 


z 


Or, enjoy its light taste with 
oranges, lemons or limes. Since 
brandy is made from grapes it 
miibtecdarliticlitmruleakecats fruit 
juices. 

And, our brandy adds a rich 
and mellow flavor to coffee, cakes, 
gravies and soups 

However you enjoy The 
Christian Brothers Brandy we are 
certain you will always recognize 
Refeesncontmueee rete litey 


Arstlod Timothy FSC. 


Ol Frenr tics 
The Christian Brothers 


From The Christian Beau of California: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. BRANDY; 50 PROOF 


WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTORS: FROMM AND SICHEL, INC 
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1978 AMC Pacer Wagon. 


Now you can get the room and ride of a 
Pacer with the load space of a wagon. 


Because it’s a Pacer, you getthe unique, luxurious features, too. Like individually re- 
wide design that provides so much more clining front seats, extra quiet insulation, 


passenger room and comfort. 
And Pacer’s extra-wide stance, 
combined with rack and pinion steering 


and isolated suspen- 
sion gives you aroad- 
hugging stability, 
precise handling and 
an uncommonly 
smooth ride. 
Because it’sa 
wagon, you get plenty 
of utilityand conve- 
nience. That unique 
wane dengn gras you 
jagon space without 
enor velate. Thetis 
hatch opens onaload 
floor that’s wideand 


The new AMC Pacer Wagons unique wide design 
{ g 


wood grain instrument panel, electric clock 
and much more. All standard at no extra cost. 
So is the coverage of AMC’s exclusive 


Nee, Weer: <7 - yy. 4 . BUYERPROTECTION 
S- ge Ase Se - — PLAN® withthe only 
as yj full 12 month/12,000 
—— mile warranty. That 


means AMC will fix or 
replace any part, ex- 
cepttires, whetherthe 
partis defective or just 
plain wears out under 


So, ifyou want the 
convenience ofa 
wagon, with the ride 
and comfort of a Pacer 
—you've gotit. 





gives you wagon space without w agon waste. 


flat, so you can useitall. And you can The 1978 AMC Pacer Wagon. 

create even more space by folding the AMC i Pacer 

rear seat down. The room and ride Americans want. 
The’78 Pacer Wagon has many The size America needs. 





normal use and service. 
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| Yankees Come Home 





The largest transfer of convicts begins—but all is not forgiven 


I 1969, President Richard Nixon de- 
clared an international “war on drugs,” 
then pressed the Mexican government 
into joining the battle by cracking down 
on illegal narcotics traffic across the bor- 
der. Mexico obliged with a vengeance, 
throwing into jail hundreds of American 
violators; most of them were “mules,” who 
had been smuggling large amounts of co- 
caine from South America or marijuana 
from Mexico. A 13-year sentence—with 
no chance of parole—was not uncommon 
for a first offender. “Operation Intercept,” 
as the border crackdown was dubbed, 
quickly turned into a publicity disaster for 
Mexico. U.S. prisoners staged hunger 
strikes to protest medieval conditions in 
Mexican jails. Relatives of the 577 Amer- 
icans in Mexican prisons organized “Boy- 
cott Mexico” campaigns 

Fed up with bad publicity and wor- 
ried about the potential loss of tourist dol- 
lars, the Mexican government last year 
proposed a prisoner exchange. The U.S 
Senate ratified a new treaty between the 
two countries, which President Jimmy 
Carter signed into law on Oct. 31. Among 
the treaty’s terms: Americans now impris- 
oned in Mexico would be eligible for 
transfer to U.S. jails, provided they had 
more than six months to serve on their 
sentences, had not been convicted of a po- 
litical offense or breaking immigration 
laws and, a key condition, would not con- 
test their Mexican convictions in US. 
courts. Parallel provisions would hold for 
the 1,200 Mexicans locked up in the U.S 

Last week what U.S. Consul General 
Vernon McAninch billed as the largest 
transfer of prison inmates in history be- 
gan. Eight American public defenders 
had spent three days in Mexico advising 





| the 235 eligible inmates of their rights 

| once they returned to U.S. soil. By week’s 
end two chartered flights had touched 
down in San Diego, delivering the first 
127 American prisoners—including 27 
women, One with an 18-month-old baby 
girl. The rest are expected to arrive in 
transfers scheduled for later this month 

| and early next year. 

On Friday afternoon, a red, white and 
blue Texas International Airlines DC-9 
took off from Mexico City carrying the 
first group of 61 transfers. Three hours lat- 
er, when the pilot announced the jet was 
passing over the border, the cabin erupted 
with cheering and sobbing. At San Diego’s 
| Lindbergh Field, scores of jubilant and 

tearful relatives, many waving “Welcome 
Home” signs, shouted prisoners’ names as 
the transfers were whisked aboard a bus 
Said Robin Worthington, 31, of San Fran- 
cisco at a brief press conference: “It was a 
long battle, but we're home.” 

All are likely to be haunted by what 
they left behind. California Congressman 
Fortney Stark, a prime mover behind 
Congress's efforts to aid Americans im- 
prisoned in Mexico, has a file of more 
than 200 horror stories from inmates. One 

| woman arrested on a drug charge claims 
she was informed that if she refused to 
confess, she would be tossed into a river 
and ground up by a nearby power plant. 
Another charged that officials had ripped 
off one of her earrings—and her ear lobe 
Male inmates reported being tortured 
with cattle prods while still dripping from 
a shower. According to Stark, some pris- 
oners told of extortion demands of up to 
$40,000 by Mexican lawyers promising to 
get them released. Before he was trans- 
ferred from Mexico City’s Santa Marta 


Seven bbant U.S. women and a little girl celebrate their last day ii in a Mexican prison 





Nixon's “war on drugs” quickly turned into a publicity disaster for Mexico 
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Convict Patricia Bartz before her transfer 
Medieval conditions, brutish life 


prison, Frank Machado, 29, a Californian 
who has served five years for smuggling 
cocaine, said, “I got my nose broken and 
my eyes split open the first week. That | 
was the cons’ way of letting me know I 


| had to pay protection.” 


ven some prison authorities concede 
life in their jails has been nasty, brut- 
ish and sometimes short, Says Juan Anto- 
nio Antolin, 31, who became director of 
Santa Marta seven months ago: “This was 


| a pesthole beyond belief. It was run by 


drug traffickers, not the guards.” Antolin 


| claims a Mexican drug peddler offered 


him $10,000 a week to allow heroin to be 
smuggled into Santa Marta; when he re- | 


| fused, an attempt was made to kill him 


But not all Americans are eager to be 
sprung from Mexican jails. Twenty per- 
cent of those eligible for transfer have cho- 
sen not to serve out their time in U.S. pris- | 
ons. Reason: in spite of the corruption, 
Mexican prisons are less regimented than 
penitentiaries north of the border. In- 
mates are allowed to wear their own 
clothes, prepare their own food and enjoy 
conjugal visits from wives or girlfriends 

The Yankees most anxious to go 
home are those with a chance of parole 
Since their sentences now come under 
U.S. law, which allows for parole and 
mandatory release, about 60 of the trans- 
fers are expected to be released soon 
Local parole boards are likely to review 
the cases and release others who have al- 
ready spent years in Mexico. Still other 
prisoners are planning to seek their re- 
lease on writs of habeas corpus, contend- 
ing that Mexican courts do not have the 
authority to imprison anyone in the U.S 
Some are even expected to appeal on 
grounds that the U.S.-Mexican treaty 
forced them to waive their constitutional 
rights of due process when they pledged 
not to contest their convictions in U.S 
courts. One big problem: if such legal chal- 
lenges are sustained, there will probably 
be no more prisoner transfers a 
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Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, addressing a mass rally in Cairo last week, pledges to continue his search for a peace settlement 


World — 


MIDDLE EAST 


Rushing Toward Cairo 


Anger, worry and a maelstrom of moves and countermoves 


e€ was certainly a man possessed, 

but exactly what was he possessed 

by? In seeking to break the Mid- 

dle East peace impasse, Egypt's 
President Anwar Sadat had stirred up a 
maelstrom of diplomatic moves and coun- 
termoves, and last week he remained at 
the center of the turbulence. In Tripoli 
the anti-Sadat Arab states voted to 
“freeze” their diplomatic and political re- 
lations with Egypt. Sadat reacted icily by 
making a full diplomatic break with Syr- 
ia, Iraq, Libya, Algeria and South Yemen 
His decision produced a schism as deep 





as any in the 32-year history of the Arab 


League. Also, responding to the constant 
criticism of his initiatives by Moscow, Sa- 
dat summarily closed down a number of 
Soviet consulates and cultural offices 
That reduced the Communist presence in 
| Egypt to its lowest level since the days of 
| King Farouk 
Uneasy at the rapid pace of seeming- 
| ly uncontrollable events, President Car- 
ter dispatched Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance to the Middle East for the third 
time in ten months to use whatever in- 
fluence he might have to bring the feud- 
ing Arabs together. One of Vance’s main 
goals was to help prop up Sadat’s plan 
for a pre-Geneva conference on the Mid- 


26 


dle East that is scheduled to begin at the 
Mena House hotel near Cairo this week 
Originally, Sadat had envisioned the gath- 
ering as a meeting ground, where all in- 
terested parties would settle at least some 
of the procedural problems blocking a 
full-scale Geneva conference. But at 
week's end the probability was that the 
Cairo meeting would be attended only by 
Egypt and Israel, with the U.S. and the 
United Nations on hand as observers 
Was Sadat out of control, or was he 
acting fast and boldly to take charge of 


events that were outpacing him? “I will 
never bow except before the people of 
Egypt,” he told a cheering throng of about 
2 million in downtown Cairo, “and I will 
never kneel except before God.” The 
crowd roared its approval as Sadat dis- 
missed the rejectionists as “dwarfs” and 
promised to press on for a just solution of 
the Palestinian problem, despite the “ail- 
ing minds of some of the Palestinians.” Sa- 
dat’s trip to Jerusalem last month may | 
have shattered Arab unity, but there was 
no mistaking the enthusiasm of his own 
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people. SADAT, GOD IS WITH YOU, WE ARE 
WITH YOU, read the banners. He has 
never been more popular at home. It is es- 
timated that 85° of his people support 
him and, more important, Egypt’s mil- 
itary leaders back him too 

But every step Sadat takes is peril- 
ous. In his sudden break with the radical 
states, he underscored the fact that he did 
not intend to be deterred by their oppo- 
sition—or by that of the Soviets. Indeed, 
he has set the stage for substantial talks 
with the Israelis. freeing himself to pro- 
ceed on his own to negotiate an overall 
settlement, which, if all goes well, he 
would present to his fellow Arabs on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis 


close friend of Sadat’s explained 
the Egyptian strategy to TIME’s 
Cairo bureau chief Wilton Wynn 
“Sadat will negotiate with the Is- 
raelis an overall, umbrella settlement. He 
will then present this to an Arab summit 
conference for approval. Once it is ac- 
cepted [in principle], each party to the 
conflict will negotiate the details of its par- 
ticular problem with Israel: Egypt will ne- 
gotiate withdrawal from the Sinai, Syria 
will negotiate withdrawal from the Go- 
lan Heights, the Palestinians and Jorda- 
nians will discuss the West Bank. This 
will not be a separate peace, but separate 
negotiations.” But what if the other Ar- 
abs reject the package? “How could they 
refuse?” replied Sadat’s friend. “The 
whole world would be against anyone who 
turned down such a peace plan.” 
The crux of Anwar Sadat’s problem 
is that he must eventually secure conces- 


sions from Israel that the Arabs cannot re- 


fuse—namely,. an agreement in principle 
to withdraw from the occupied territories 
Says an Egyptian official: “If we can get 
a commitment to withdraw, however long 
the time frame or whatever the condi- 
tions, we will have no problem.” If not, 
he might have added, Sadat will have 
gambled away his position of leadership 
in the Arab world 

At the conference that will begin this 
week in Mena House, a 19th-century 
lodge, from which guests can stare out 
—and up—at the pyramids, the focus will 
be on procedural matters at the begin- 
ning. One issue to be discussed is Pales- 
tinian participation at a subsequent con- 
ference. The Egyptian formula calls for a 
Palestinian delegation led by a scholar 
like Dr. Edward Said of Columbia Uni- 
versity, an American citizen of Palestin- 
ian origin. As co-delegates, Cairo may 
suggest a West Bank mayor and a low- 
ranking official of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. Should the Israelis buy 
such a proposal, the Egyptians would be 
in a position to issue a quick call for a Ge- 
neva conference and to proceed on their 
own if necessary. But they also believe 
such a concession would be enough to 
bring in the Jordanians and—somewhat 
later—perhaps the Syrians 

To create a congenial atmosphere for 
this week's meeting, Egypt admitted a 
number of Israeli journalists and schol- 
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ars and ceremoniously returned to Israeli 
authorities the bodies of three Israeli sol- 
diers who had been killed in the Sinai dur- 
ing the October War. The official dele- 
gations to the Cairo conference itself are 
relatively low level. The Egyptian group 
will be led by U.N. Ambassador Esmat 
Abdel Meguid, while the Israelis will be 
led by Eliahu Ben-Elissar. director gen- 
eral of the Premier's office. Jerusalem 
said it would elevate the level of its rep- 
resentation if Cairo requested it. More- 
over, it was an open secret that covert 
high-level talks between the two coun- 
tries would be taking place elsewhere at 
the same time. But Jerusalem emphat- 
ically denied reports that Israeli Foreign 
Minister Moshe Dayan had met private- 
ly last week with one of Sadat’s top staff- 
men, Hassan Tohami. in a_ neutral 


country 


While Sadat rushed ahead with his 
plans for the conference, his friends strug- 
gled to keep up with him and, some 


| shifted to a two-track strategy 





row the distance between Sadat and Syr- 
ia’s President Hafez Assad, but there was 
no evidence that he had made much prog- 
ress. Assad was also doing some lobby- 
ing. After meeting with Hussein, he flew 
to Riyadh, Kuwait and other gulf states 
in an effort to talk them out of giving fur- 
ther support to Sadat 

In Washington. the Carter Adminis- 
tration scrambled to regain its lost lever- 
age. Until now. the Administration's long- 
range goal has been a Geneva conference 
at which all parties would attempt to 
negotiate a comprehensive settlement 
Pushed by Sadat’s moves, the U.S. has 
it contin- 
ues to advocate a Geneva conference, but 
now accepts Sadat’s view that any ini- 
tiative that might produce results is worth 
supporting. In the words of one high Ad- 
ministration official, Geneva is no longer 
a “sacred, juridical” goal; there could be 
lesser conferences. which might then be 
ratified in Geneva 











Libyan Leader Gaddafi (center) with Palestinians Yasser Arafat and Nayet Hawatmeh 
Despite surface zeal and camaraderie, the mood of the radical summit was downbeat 


thought, to veer him away from a fatal 
blunder. Crucial to Sadat is the contin- 
ued support of Saudi Arabia, which in- 
dicated last week that it still backs him 
despite Riyadh’s concern over the dam- 
age to Arab unity produced by his recent 
actions. “We did not support the trip to Je- 
rusalem, but we do support Egypt,” Saudi 
Arabia's Deputy Foreign Minister Abdel 
Aziz Mansouri told Correspondent Wynn, 
“and we are very concerned at any ac- 
tion that breaks the unity of the confron- 
tation states [Egypt, Syria. Jordan and the 
P.L.O.).” As if to underscore the Saudis’ 
continued support, an $80 million arms 
deal between Britain and Egypt for pro- 
duction of Swingfire antitank missiles in 
Egypt was announced last week. The 
main bankroller is Saudi Arabia 
Embarking on what he called “a mis- 
sion that may be impossible,” Jordan's 
King Hussein made quick visits to Da- 
mascus and Cairo. His aim was to nar- 








The new US. policy brings the Car- 
ter Administration closer to the view of 
former Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer, who has long advocated a step-by- 
step approach to a final settlement. The 
possible steps: an Israeli-Egyptian accom- 
modation; then an Israeli agreement with 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia and the moderate 
Palestinians; and finally a settlement with 
Syria triggered by a hint to Damascus 
—and to Moscow—that would say, in 
effect: “We're making progress. and if 
you want to be included, you'd better 
get moving.” 

Carter dispatched Vance to the Mid- 
die East with these revised tidings: to 
counsel moderation and sound out the 
possibilities for bringing Syria back into 
the negotiating process and to emphasize 
that Washington is not pushing for a sep- 
arate deal between Cairo and Jerusalem 
The US. had hoped to avoid an addition- 
al trip by the Secretary of State this year, 
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Secretary Vance with Foreign Minister Dayan after his arrival in Israel 


World 





Revised tidings and a shift to a new, two-track strategy 


fearing the effect of another spectacular 
without results. But in the end the Presi- 
dent decided the U.S. must give Sadat all 
the help it can, particularly after the other 
Arabs rejected Sadat’s invitation 

Also on the move was Under Secre- 
tary of State for Political Affairs Philip 
Habib 
the Soviet leadership on the new US. po- 
sition and to try to gain some Soviet help 
in urging Syria and the P.L.O. to attend 
the Cairo conference. Habib got nowhere 
Washington decided that it would hence- 
forth bypass the Soviets until the later 
stages of the settlement process. Enraged 


who was sent to Moscow to brief 


tion of last October, in which the U.S 
and the Soviet Union agreed to press for 
a Geneva conference 

Sadat’s chances of success depend in 
large part on Israel, and as of last week 
there was no indication that the Israelis 
were prepared to announce any territorial 
concessions or to soften their stand on Pal- 
estinian representation at Geneva. Pre 
mier Menachem Begin returned from a 
five-day trip to Britain, where he reject 
ed British Prime Minister James Calla- 
ghan’s appeal to make dramatic conces 
sions. After Sadat’s Israel last 
month, Begin had said, “This is a new sit 


visit to 





of announcing a new policy. he was keep 
ing it to himself. 

Sooner or Sadat must contend 
with another aspect of the new reality 
the anger and humiliation of the radical 
and anti-Egyptian Arabs. led by Syria's 
Assad. Sadat's defection, his visit to Je- 
rusalem and now his conference in Cairo 
have robbed the Arabs of any pretense of 
being a military threat to Israel. Without 
Egypt actively the southern 
front, a new war in the Middle East would 
inevitably lead the Arabs to another dev 
astaling defeat 


later 





manning 


hus, despite the outward signs of 
and camaraderie at Tripoli 

the mood of the summit convoked 

by Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi 
was downbeat. Gaddafi stage-managed 
a reconciliation between P.L.O 
Yasser Arafat. a relative moderate, and 
such rejectionists as George Habash, head 
of the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (see box) and Nayef Ha- 
watmeh of the Popular Democratic Front 
Notwithstanding Assad’s behind-the 
scenes plea that peace negouiations should 
not be ruled out, the intransigent Iraqis 
that the summit partners 
renounce U.N. Security Council Reso- 
lution 242, which implicitly recognizes 
Israel's right to exist. When the other 
Arab leaders refused to do so. the Iraqi 
delegation walked out and would not sign 
the anti-Sadat resolution despite its tough 


7eal 


Leader 


insisted must 





language 

Just as the Tripoli conference was 
breaking up, who should arrive unexpect 
edly to lend his support but Uganda's un 
predictable President for Life Idi Amin 
grateful to 
be getting out of town ahead of Big Dad 
dy. sighed, “The Iraqis made it uncom 





Dada. One departing delegate 








at the turn of events, the Soviets accused | uation, and I have to think it through fortable enough. With Amin around. it 
the US. of renouncing the joint declara But if the Premier was now on the verge | would have been grotesque a 
minority thought that Sadat (247) or Begin (7°7) had shown 


A Surge of Hope in the U.S. 


n the roseate afterglow of Anwar Sadat’s historic visit to Is 
t Americans experienced a powerful surge of hope for 
About 86% 
lieve that the Egyptian President's initiative increased the 
mood of confidence was shared 
political stripe, in- 


rael 
peace in the Middle East 
chances for peace. That 
overwhelmingly 


by citizens of every 


more concern for a settlement 


Americans displayed little inclination to criticize Jeru 


the polls, 56‘ 


of Americans be have: only 


lians more at the time of the visit 
not yet made up their minds, apparently waiting to see what 
Begin would do next 


salem for failing to offer specific concessions to Cairo. In 
felt that the Israelis went as far as they should 
believed they should have given the Egyp 


Nonetheless. 36° had 


Americans believe overwhelmingly 








cluding 87% of Republicans. 84% of Democrats and 90% 
of Independents 
uionwide survey of 1,050 registered voters conducted for 
TIME by the opinion-research firm of Yankelovich, Skelly 
and White Inc 

The poll showed that the public image of Egypt and Is- 
rael improved markedly following Sadat’s visit to Jerusa- 
lem 
Egypt had improved, while Israel—already popular in the 
U.S.—was viewed more favorably by 27°. Both Sadat and 
Israeli Premier Menachem Begin also rose in public esteem 
There was widespread feeling reflected in the poll (64%) 
that Sadat and Begin are equally interested in peace. A 


These are some of the results of a na- 


About 40° of those polled said their impressions of 


(77°) that it is important for the U.S. to continue to sup 
port But there is more division on the question of 
whether Israel is ready to make the concessions that may 
be necessary for According to TIME’s survey, 39 

felt that the Israelis were doing everything possible to bring 
aboul a peace settlement, but 33° regarded Israel's demands 
and attitudes as unreasonable; 28 On a re 
lated question, 42° thought Israeli fears about a Palestin 
ian state on the West Bank were reasonable, 31% unrea 
sonable, and 27° were unsure. A minority (29°) believed 
that the Carter Administration had unfairly pushed the Is- 
raelis to make concessions; 50 


Israel 


peace 


were not sure 


disagreed, and the rest were 
not sure 
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“Here's where some Ford-built cars get 
to go through some of the toughest tests 
they got to go through” 


Right here is where some 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars 
face some of the toughest condi- 
tions a car will ever have to 
face...anywhere in the world. 





Chatter — chatter — chatter — chatter. 


Tough Test #2. starter motors, heaters, de- 


Push a Cold foggers, defrosters, engines 
Button and the and fuel systems. 
temperature 


drops to zero 
degrees. In just a 
short time you 
and the test car 
are sitting atthe | 

at breeze is 
North Pole a real hang-up: 
freezing your fenders off. This is 
how we test the operation of 





This fan is bigger than my old neighborhood. 


Tough Test *1. 

Push a button and a giant 
fan starts blowing winds up to 
a hundred and forty miles an 
hour. Now when we add water 
to the wind, we got us a hurri- 
cane! It's a tough test for water 
leaks: around the doors... ° 
around the windows...around an 


the trunk...around the hood. 





I'm not saying Test "3 is hot... but you 
put an egg on the roof and it's gonna fry 


Tough Test #3. 

Push a Hot Button and 240 
overhead heat lamps put us 
right in the middle of the Sahara 
Desert. In this 11l0-degree oven 
we test the engine cooling 
system, air-conditioning, ven 
tilation 





Tests like these are tough on 
acar. But tough testing makes 
for tough cars...so, at Ford 
Motor Company, we do a lot of if 





75" ANNIVERSARY 
It’s simple. Ford wants 
How come | feel i's gonna last 40 days ond 40 nights? to be your car company. 





OneStep 


New from Polaroid. The 
worlds simplest camera. 


The simplest camera you ever used. Press the button, and the 
picture’ in your hand! You never focus, never set anything. Just 
aim and shoot. 

Motor drive. The pictures are ejected automatically, the film 
advances automatically. You can shoot every 2 seconds! Nothing 
to pull or peel, nothing to crank or wind. 

Beautiful SX-70 pictures develop in minutes while you watch — 
and Polaroids sharp, clear SX-70 color lasts. Theres 

fresh power when you load. The battery’ built into the 

film pack. And this camera will not fire when either 


the film or the flash is used up. 
Only 14% ounces, Fits in the palm of your 90] 
hand. Long shots, shots as close as 4 feet, 

s 


uggested list orice ll 





or flash — just press the button and thats it! 


1977 Polaroid Corporatior 








Just press one button-that's it! 
The motor hands you the picture. 
You don’t focus or set anything. 




















Give Seagram's V.O. 


Bottled in 1 Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 


CANADIAN WHISKY. A BLEND OF CANADA'S FINEST KIES. 6 YEARS OLD, 86.8 PROOF. SEAI LLERS CO., N.Y.C, GIFT-WRAPPED AT NO EXT 
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Habash: “Israel Will Fall’ 


“oO ur political policy remains to see 
Israel destroyed.” So declared one 
of the most intransigent of Palestinian 
leaders, Dr. George Habash, in an in- 
terview last week with TIME Correspon- 
dent Dean Brelis. Habash is head of the 
Marxist, pro-Moscow Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine; it is the sec- 
ond largest commando group (after Yas- 
ser Arafat's Al-Fatah) and has been re- 
sponsible for some of the most notorious 
Palestinian terrorist acts. The P.F.LP 
leader talked with Brelis in a well-guard- 
ed room at Tripoli’s Beach Hotel short- 
ly before the anti-Sadat summit ended. 
Excerpts: 


Q. Has Assad really split with Egypt? 


A. What is clear at the present mo- 
ment is that Assad and Sadat are on 
two different wavelengths. I think As- 
sad meant it when he said that there 
can never be a final divorce between Syr- 
ia and Egypt. There can be a divorce of 
two people—between Sadat and Assad. 
I think that is what happened. 


Q. What do you think of Sadat’s going to 
Israel? 


A. The obstinacy of Israel will not 
make any solution possible. Sadat’s 
strategy will naturally lead to disaster. 
It is the strategy of a desperate man. 
His strategy after the 1973 war led 
to concessions, such as Sinai II]. Now 
he is making more concessions. And 
he is 100% wrong. I don’t believe Sa- 
dat can last. His days are numbered. 
Outside Egypt, he is finished as an Arab 
leader. 


Q. Won't Egypt be better able to cope with 
its economic problems if it is at peace with 
Israel? 


A. Sadat is facing special hardships 
within Egypt. His economy is facing al- 
most imminent collapse. But Egypt is 
only strong as long as it is linked to oth- 
er Arab countries. By going to Israel, 
Sadat has isolated himself, and his pol- 
icy will end in ruination. 


Qa. What can the Tripoli summit accom- 
plish in its attempts to check Sadat? 


A. This conference will take some steps. 
It’s no longer a secret that many orga- 
nizations are aiming to finish Sadat. He 
will be overthrown. 

Q. How? By assassination? 


A. Wwe prefer a political overthrow. 
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Q. Do you expect Saudi Arabia to back the 
anti-Sadat summit? 


A. One thing is clear: the Saudi Ara- 
bian masses have condemned Sadat as 
a traitor. The Saudi Arabian rulers know 
how their people feel, and that is why 
they have not given open backing to Sa- 
dat. One result of the conference will 
be to consolidate progressive Arab opin- 
ion. We don’t expect support from re- 
actionary forces of the Arab world. But 
all over the world there are progressives 
and there are reactionaries. In the front 
ranks of the reactionaries are the Israe- 





P.F.L.P. Leader Habash in Tripoli 





A warning: Sadat’s days are numbered. 


lis and those Arabs who march with 
them, 


Q. why won't the the Palestinian rejec- 
tionists give up their cry for Israel's 
destruction? 


A. The Palestinian masses believe they 
are fighting for a very just cause. I can- 
not imagine our people saying they are 
tired. Israel is a fascist state, and I can- 
not believe that it will last. All struggle 
against fascism must win. We believe 
the Jews are oppressed, and one day 
Jews and Arabs will again live side by 
side in Palestine. 


Q. Sadat has said that unless you follow 
his lead, there will be bloodshed in south 
Lebanon and Syria. Do you agree? 


A. Because Syria has rejected Sadat. 
there will be trouble in south Lebanon 
and Syria. Sadat will be ready to co- 
operate with Israel to make all kinds of 
trouble because the ultimate goal is to 
finish off the Palestinians. Sadat will also 
be attempting to destroy Assad himself. 
Sadat is now thinking that anything he 
can do to create difficulties for his op- 
ponents he will do—without hesitation 
and with the compliance of the Israelis 


Q. Do you feet that [United Nations Res- 
olution] 242 and Geneva are still viable 
today as a means of negotiating peace? 


A. A solution for the Palestinians has 
been blocked by Sadat. Geneva is in the 
refrigerator. Geneva and 242 are fin- 
ished. There should be other political 
and strategic approaches to peace, oth- 
erwise there will be war 


Q. What is your approach to a peace 
settlement? 


A. If we could have gotten peace by 
going to Geneva, O.K. But that is not 
the situation. Our political struggle 
based on 242 and Geneva no longer ap- 
plies. That route is blocked. So we must 
find a new way. But how? We should 
not stop our political struggle, and we 
can continue it through the United Na- 
tions, alliances, and through meetings 
like the one in Tripoli. 


Q. What is your approach to a military 
solution? 


A. If one thinks in terms of 1967 and 
1973, no one could make the decision 
to fight. Israel is too powerful for that 
kind of war, and Israel would win. But 
there is another way of fighting. One 
can fight inside Israel. We can fight from 
the borders of Lebanon, Syria and Jor- 
dan, and we can cross into Israel. This 
is the long struggle. In 20 years I can 
see us fighting in Haifa, Jerusalem, in 
all the occupied towns, and I don’t see 
any reason why we shouldn't win that 
war, 


Q. What is the position of the Palestinian 
people today? 


A. Our position is very difficult. We 
have no good news to report to our peo- 
ple. I don’t think we will have good news 
next year, or the year after. But 20 years 
from now Israel will start to fall. Israel 
will be in a struggle it will not be able 
to face. Then the good news will begin 
for our people. 
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World 


The 500 Days of Mario Soares 


A Socialist Premier's effort to ‘lance the wound " proves fatal 


fter 17 months in office, Portugal's first 

democratic government in halfa cen- 
tury went down in defeat last week. On a 
vote of confidence Premier Mario Soares’ 
Socialist government lost, 159 to 100, to 
the combined forces of the Communists 
on the left and the Social Democrats and 
the Center Social Democrats (C.D.S,) on 
the right 

Soares had called the vote of confi- 
dence after the breakdown of lengthy ne- 
gotiations with the other parties over aus- 
terity measures designed to help bolster 
Western Europe's poorest economy. “It 
was necessary to clarify the situation,” 
Soares told TIME’'s Martha de la Cal, ex- 
plaining why he had asked for a vote in 
an attempt to break the political stale- 
mate. “We had to lance the festering 
wound.” A last-minute attempt to save 
the government failed when Soares’ So- 
cialists refused to yield any concessions 
to the Communists, such as casing up on 
the government's reclamation of seized 
lands in the heavily Communist Alentejo 
province, in exchange for their vote 

In retrospect, Soares probably gov- 
erned longer, exactly 500 days, than he 
had any right to expect. He came to pow- 
er with only 34% of the vote (which trans- 
lated into 102 seats in the 263-member 
assembly). He had intransigent opposition 
to the left and right and a disastrous eco- 
nomic situation that he had little power 
to rectify. Soares inherited a quadrupled 
price of Arab oil, a depressed economy 
in which half the country’s food and most 
of its machinery and raw materials were 
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Soares (right) and Cabinet Minister Henrique de Barros after losing vote of confidence 
A disastrous economic situation the Socialists had little power to rectify 


imported, an influx of 750,000 refugees 
from the former African territories and a 
30% inflation rate. Of late even the Pre- 
mier’s personal popularity had begun to 
slip because of the rising cost of food, in- 
flation that has continued to climb to 
33%, unemployment, increased crime and 
other problems 

From the first, Soares had insisted on 
governing without political alliances. Any 
compromise, he feared, would further po- 
larize the country’s politics. A leftist front 
involving Alvaro Cunhal’s Communists, 
the most rigid, undemocratic Stalinist par- 
ty in Western Europe, would alienate the 
conservative north and scare off sorely 
needed Western capital. But an attempt 
to form a coalition with the Social Dem- 
ocrats and the C.D.S.—which Soares last 
week castigated as “parties of the extreme 
right’—would have alienated his own 
party’s rank and file. Meanwhile, the So- 
cialists had the unenviable task of trying 
to right the wrongs of a series of post-rev- 
olutionary leftist, military-led govern- 
ments. That meant returning to former 
owners land and factories illegally seized 
after the 1974 revolutions, borrowing 
money from the West and pleading for 
private investment 

Despite the difficulties, Soares could 
tick off some notable achievements for his 
500 days. He restored good relations with 
NATO, won approval in Europe for Por- 
tugal’s application to join the European 
Community and immeasurably boosted 
Lisbon’s prestige in the West, the East 
bloc and the Third World. He negotiated 





a series of major loans, including nearly 
$1 billion in aid from the U.S. At home 
all but four of 78 pieces of Socialist leg- 
islation presented to the assembly had 
been passed. Among them: a comprehen- 
sive agrarian-reform law, a measure pro- 
viding compensation for the nationaliza- 
tion of industries and a new civil code 
granting equal rights to women 

Soares’ basic strategy was to play off 
the opposition parties against each other 
in order to get a majority vote. But even- 
tually, the Social Democrats and the 
C.DS., both of which favor an expansion- 
ist economic policy, found it intolerable 
to support policies that they had no role 
in formulating. The crunch issue was a 
proposed $1.5 billion loan from a consor- 
tium of Western countries and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The conserva- 
tive opposition accused Soares of yielding 
too easily to the IMF's insistence on such 
restrictions as low economic growth 
(1%), devaluation of the escudo and oth- 
er austerily measures 

Most opposition leaders concede that 
Soares is a subtle and skilled politician 
They also complain that he is a poor ad- 
ministrator. “Laws are passed and not 
carried out,” said C.D.S. President Diogo 
Freitas do Amaral, citing the decline of 
public services, continued high unemploy- 
ment and balance of payments deficits 
The social peace that has characterized 
Soares’ term has been shattered by sever- 
al violent demonstrations and bombings 
Earlier this month, 20,000 right-wing 
demonstrators—including wealthy busi- 
nessmen, dirt farmers from the north and 
neo-Nazi youth—marched through Lis- 
bon to show their discontent 


here are also ominous signs that the 

army is becoming more polarized, 
with many regular officers moving to the 
right. After conservative General Antonio 
Pires Veloso was recently removed as 
commander of the Northern Military Re- 
gion, Oporto, Portugal’s second largest 
city, was racked by violent demonstra- 
tions and bombings. In scenes reminiscent 
of the post-revolutionary turmoil, three 
Communist headquarters were destroyed 

Soares and his Cabinet will remain 
in office as a caretaker regime until the 
President, General Antonio Ramalho 
Eanes, names a new Premier to form a 
government. If a government cannot be 
formed, new elections must be called, One 
possibility is that Eanes will ask Soares 
himself—or possibly an independent—to 
form a government made up largely of 
technocrats. Such a nonpolitical Cabinet 
might be able to fashion an economic sal- 
vation plan that the parties would have 
to accept if a strong case was made that 
the future of the country was at stake. In 
any case, Soares is confident that he will 
be back in power sooner or later. “With- 
in a few weeks or months, when It Is seen 
that another solution does not work,” he 
said last week, “the Socialists will be 
called upon again.” s 
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DECADE. 





THE TASTE THAT TOOK 


TEN YEARS TO MAKE. 


Originally, you couldn't get real 
cigarette taste without what has come 
to be known as tobacco ‘tar: 


The problem of reducing this ‘tar’ 


to 5 mg. while maintaining taste 
is enormous. That's why when we set 
out to work, we didn’t give ourselves 
a time limit. 
The “Decade Total System” 

How were we able to keep the 
taste in a low ‘tar’ when so many 
others have failed? Mainly by devel- 
oping our unique “Total System” in 
which every part of a Decade ciga- 
rette is arranged in perfect balance 
with each other. 

The tobacco, the filter, and even 
the paper. 

Only by concentrating on these 
parts were we able to perfect the 
whole. 


The Tobacco. “Flavor Packing? 
plus fifteen tobaccos boost taste. 

Take the tobacco, for example 
Its taste is boosted by a very unique 
method called “Flavor Packing” 
which allows us to concentrate a spe- 
cial patented tobacco flavorant in 
each Decade cigarette. 

The Filter. 
Unique “Taste Channel” gives 
first puff impact. 

Our filtration process is also 
unique. Simply, we've created a 
“Taste Channel" within the filter to 
give you that first puff impact you've 
come to expect from only the higher 
‘tar’ cigarettes. 

The Paper. High porosity 

paper controls burn rate. 

Even our high porosity paper is 
specifically designed to give an effi- 
cient burn rate that delivers optimum 
taste with a minimum of ‘tar’ 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





The result. 
A completely new kind of low 
‘tar’ cigarette. 

So try a pack of Decade for 
yourself. Regular or Menthol. And 
after one taste we think you'll agree 
that our last 10 years were well 
worth the effort. 





Regular and Menthol 


5 mg. “tat, 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. per cigarette by FTC method 
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TIME -FOR-CHRISTMAS? WHAT A BRIGHT IDEA! 


Why is a TIME subscription 
a brighter gift idea than ever 
it this Christmas? 

Because TIME has 
dramatically increased its 
use of co/or to enliven its 
coverage of the world's 
week. From the White House 
to the black oil spills at sea, 
from the Red poster wars in 
China to the electric blues, 
mauves and peaches of the 
latest Paris fashions, TIME's 





fore) (eo) me) ate) (orele-le a Aart) 
added a new dimension to 
the news not found in other 
newsmagazines. 

And all next year, TIME 
will be featuring even more 
fast-closing co/or to enhance 
every section of the maga- 
zine; to bring the world into 
sharper focus 

You can give a full year's 
subscription (52 weekly 
issues) to TIME now for just 


$20—our once-a-year 
Christmas rate that saves 
you $6 off the regular rate” 

And what a wonderful gift 
TIME makes—for friends, 
neighbors, relatives, impor 
tant customers, your child's 
teacher, someone living 
abroad—for anyone, in fact 
with a lively interest in 
what's going on in the worid 
around them 

To give TIME this Christ- 


mas , simply fill in the 
attached Christmas Order 
Form and drop it in the mail 
fore l-\Vam (OUR Mecierclii ce Bal-lalen 
some card to announce each 
gift. We'll take care of the 
rest, and bill you after Christ- 
mas at the low gift rate 

If the Order Form is miss- 
ing, you may Call toll-free 
800-621-8200 to enter your 
gift subscriptions. (in Illinois 
call 800-972-8302 


TIME, 541 NORTH FAIRBANKS COURT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
*For gifts going to Canada. the gift rate’s the same. but the savings is greater — $10 off the reguiar Canadian rate 
For subscriptions going anywhere else in the world. the gift rate is $22 
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. - Time Essay 


Terrorism: Why West Germany? 


eventy years ago, in The Secret Agent, 
Joseph Conrad described an act of 
anarchist terrorism as “a blood-stained 


| inanity of so fatuous a kind that it was 


| 





impossible to fathom its origin by any rea- 
sonable or even unreasonable process of 
thought.” Today West Germans, in or- 
deals of introspection and defensive 
truculence, are trying to understand the 
almost autistic fury of their own ter- 
rorists. Why should their country—its 
political system stable and democratic, 
its wealth distributed reasonably well, its 
society open and obsessively moderate 
—have produced the murderous young 
of the Baader-Meinhof gang and the Red 
Army Faction? 

Other European countries are afflict- 
ed by violent radicals, notably Italy. But 
somehow national stereotyping makes a 
certain amount of disorder seem less re- 
markable in Italy than in Germany. The 
dictum is that Germans, with their Ord- 
nungsliebe, could not make a revolution 
because they refuse to walk on the grass 
Today, West German police estimate that 
there are no more than 50 committed ter- 
rorists—abetted by perhaps 2,000 active 
sympathizers—in a population of more 
than 61 million. Despite the massive, na- 
tionwide man hunt for the killers of 
kidnaped Industrialist Hanns-Martin 
Schleyer, the terrorists have not yet given 
up or gone underground. Last week Aus- 
trian police disclosed that members of the 
Red Army Faction were responsible for 
the kidnaping in November of Viennese 
Millionaire Walter Palmers. He was re- 
leased unharmed after his family paid a $2 
million ransom, but the German Red 
Army members who engineered Palmers’ 
abduction once again made good their es- 
cape. One Austrian official speculated 
that they were “probably somewhere be- 
tween Libya and South Yemen” by now 

The terrorist problem especially tor- 
ments Germans because of the history 
that haunts them, and because of their 
sensitivity about their image in the rest 
of the world, German history—always the 
dark backdrop when terrorism is dis- 
cussed—has periodically involved a vol- 
atile mixture of romanticism and brutal- 
ity. Jillian Becker, author of a flamboyant 
history of the radical Baader-Meinhof 
gang, calls the terrorists “Hitler's chil- 


| dren.” Others fear that their violence will 


coax fascism up from the rubble where it 
was buried 30 years ago. After the dra- 
matic German rescue of hijacked Luft- 
hansa passengers at Mogadishu two 
months ago, a Dutch diplomat’s mind 
wandered back uneasily to the abyss: 
“You can't help getting the shivers at the 
precision with which the rescue operation 











was carried out. It was German military 
skill at work again.” 

Germans are caught in a painful 
damned-if-they-do, damned-if-they-don't 
dilemma with their terrorists. If they 
enact tough laws against radical violence 
they are “Nazis again.” If they do not. so- 
cial order might fray to the point that real 
and dangerous repression would become 
inevitable. As John Donne wrote. “It 


takes so little poison to crack the crystal.” 

Various theories have been proposed 
to explain the German terrorist poison 
Some ascribe it to the furor feutonicus that 





nourished the Nazis, but anyone discuss- 
ing the country that attempted genocide 
should have a care about racial general- 
izations. Germans are methodical and 
tend to become unhinged by attacks on 
the social order. Even the terrorists are or- 
derly and thorough in their efforts to cre- 
ate disorder; grimly literal minded, they 
zealously translate extreme theories into 
practice. But it is hard to argue that Ger- 
mans have a greater genetic predisposi- 
tion to violence than other peoples. These 
days most Germans are careful to avoid 
any aggressive display. Says a foreign 
ministry official: “We know we're the 
most powerful country in Western Eu- 
rope. But we must bend over backward 
not to use that power.” In fact, the ter- 


rorist activity is a lefihanded tribute to 


democratic institutions. A repressive so- 

ciety would not have tolerated the intel- 

lectual dissent that led to terrorism 
Nearly all the Red Army gangsters 
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are products of middle- and upper-mid- 
dle-class families Many Germans share 
the bafflement that George Bernard Shaw 
is said to have expressed years ago about 
the English young: “They've got enough 
food, sexual freedom and indoor toilets 
Why the deuce aren't they happy?” West 
German terrorists are especially difficult 
to fathom because ideologically they trav- 
el light, somewhat like the turn-of-the- 
century Russian anarchists called bezmo- 
tivnikt (motiveless ones). Says Martin 
Greiffenhagen. a political scientist at the 
University of Stuttgart: “Behind the acts 
of terror stands neither revolutionary the- 
ory nor strategy.” The American radicals 
who blew up the Army Mathematics Re- 
search Center at the University of Wis- 
consin seven years ago had Viet Nam for 
a rationale. The West German terrorists, 
who command no support in the work- 
ing class, have only a vague feeling of sol- 
idarity with the Third World and a ho- 
micidal hatred of their own country 


he terrorists do not connect with 
the political reality of West Ger- 
many, which may partly explain their bit- 


| terness. The West German system—cap- 


italism infused with touches of social de- 
mocracy—has been so successful in 
gaining its citizens’ support thal extrem- 
ists of either left or right have found little 
social unrest to exploit. Says Irving 
Fetscher, a political scientist at the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt: “Those students who 
did try to win over the workers generally 
failed, and then they turned violent. Ei- 
ther you reshape your view of reality, or 
you try to punish reality for not conform- 
ing to your theories.” 

One interpretation, widespread in 
Germany, blames the isolation, extreme 
leftism and us-them mentality of the 
country’s universities for at least the cli- 
mate in which the terrorism developed 
Alt the universities, says Stanley Roth- 
man, a political scientist at Smith Col- 
lege. leftists took charge so effectively in 
the late ‘60s that they created “a Ught lit- 
tle world, remote from the increasing dis- 
approval of the society, where the students 
were able to act out their fantasies.” Al- 
though radical leftists remain a minority 
(perhaps 20%) among student and fac- 
ulty, they exercise disproportionate con- 
trol because of their activism. A much 
larger segment of the university commu- 
nity seems willing to condone the terror- 
ists if not their guns 

Rothman and S. Robert Lichter. a 
postdoctoral fellow in psychology and pol- 
itics at Yale, think that West German ter- 
rorism results not only from the radical- 
ization of the German university but from 
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the continued authoritarianism of the 
German family. In parallel studies of 
1,500 American and German students, 
Rothman and Lichter discovered that 
radicals in both countries had similar 
family backgrounds: fathers they saw as 
stern and punitive, mothers as distant and 
cold. Says Lichter: “The essence of the re- 
lationship was reduced to respect for the 
parent because of his power, rather than 
love.” At the same time. a whole gener- 
ation of West German youth grew up in 
the dark about their fathers’ wartime ac- 
tivities. A child did not ask: “What did 
you do in the war, Daddy?” Thus, in one 
sense, Germany produced a “fatherless 
generation.” Lichter speculates that “af- 
ter generations of German fathers dom- 
inating the family it is possible that some- 
thing of this got tied in with the kids’ 
feelings that the fathers had lost their le- 
gitimacy.” In addition, according to the 
Rothman-Lichter theory, America repre- 
sented authority and goodness to the post- 
war generation; but then, with racial trou- 
bles and the war in Viet Nam, the US., 
too, lost its legitimacy for Germans 
P sychological explanations are as sat- 
isfactory, or unsatisfactory, as any 
others. It is possible that at least some of 
the terrorists are simply psychotics. It 
may be true that, as I.F. Stone wrote about 
| the Weatherman radicals in the US., “the 
ultimate menace they fear is their own se- 
| cret selves in their own parents. This is 
what they are acting out on the stage of 
national politics.” The parents, in West 
Germany's case, carry the whole burden 
| of the moral ambiguity in the 
Wirtschaftswunder (economic miracle) 
that rebuilt the country after 1945. Some- 
thing in the very robustness of Germa- 
ny’s economy seemed to the terrorists and 
their sympathizers profoundly obscene 
West German films and novels today re- 
flect that revulsion. To some, the sins of 
Auschwitz were never expiated; instead, 
a guilty society arose sleck and fat from 
defeat. Young men and women raised to 
| take affluence for granted then violently 
| recoiled from it and adopted the old an- 
archist’s device of Propaganda by Deed 
Looking over their shoulders in frus- 
tration and bewilderment at a disapprov- 
ing Western Europe, many Germans 
would probably agree with the weekly Die 
Zeit, which concluded that the terrorists, 
for all their savage qualities, “are ideal- 
ists. And idealists can be terrible people.” 
But West Germany is not a special case 
in its pursuit of materialism; it has sim- 
ply pursued the goal of affluence for a ma- 
jority of its populace more successfully 
than its near neighbors. Moreover, ac- 
knowledging the zeal (however mis- 
placed) of idealists is one thing; quite an- 
other is accepting, at face value, the rad- 
ical claims of a violent adventurist move- 
ment with no moral vision beyond Gér- 
terddmmerung. West Germans somehow 
ought to be assured that the world will 
not think badly of them for interfering 
with the work of those who wish to de- 
| Stroy them 
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Lance Morrow 


AUSTRALIA 





A Second Term for Fraser 


Voters provide him with another big majority 


FF: most Australians. the campaign 
was little more than a distraction 
from the annual Christmas rush—in part 
because it seemed to be getting almost as 
regular. For the fourth time in five years 

a pace that left many voters wishing 
that political leaders would go back to 
serving out their three-year mandates 

the people were being called on to elect 
a national government. Furthermore, the 
electorate was doubtful whether the com- 
plex economic problems on which the 
campaign centered could be quickly 


solved by either of the major candidates 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser and his 
immediate predecessor, Gough Whitlam 


Fraser and Wife Tamie after victory 
To find out your tax cut, just dial 


Even so, when the political gift-giving sea- 
son finally arrived last Saturday, Austra- 
lia’s voters delivered an unexpectedly 
lavish package to the incumbent. They 
not only returned Fraser to office for a 
second term, but also provided him with 
a parliamentary majority close to the all- 
time high of 55 seats he won in the pre- 
vious election 

By early counts, Fraser's conservative 
coalition of the Liberal and National 
Country parties chalked up an 81-to-36 
lead in the House of Representatives, with 
seven seats still in doubt. A new party, the 
Australian Democrats, captured a credit- 
able 10% of the overall vote and seemed 
certain to win seats in the Senate 

The day’s biggest loser by far was 








AUNESNIVE NIX 





| of 5.8%, 


Whitlam, 61. the burly, blunt-spoken law- 
yer who in 1972 engineered Labor's first 
victory in 23 years and as Prime Min- 
ister managed to install many of the fix- 
tures of welfare-state-ism in Australia, no- 
tably its first national health service. As 
soon as Labor's massive defeat became 
obvious. Whitham announced that he 
would step down as party leader, thus 
leaving his former treasurer. Bill Hayden 
44, as his most likely successor. By con- 
trast, the results were a minor victory for 
the Democrats’ Don Chipp, 52, a Liberal 
renegade whose centrist views and un- 
abashed idealism apparently struck a wel- 
come chord among voters. Said he: “We 
offer an alternative to the politics of cyn- 
icism, character assassination and mis- 
leading statistics.” 


here was an abundance of all three 

in the closely fought campaign. The 
primary issues were unemployment, 
which last week reached a 45-year high 
and inflation, which ballooned 
to 16.9% annually during Whitlam’s 
prime ministership and still grinds on at 
the painful rate of 9%, Most economists 
expect increases in the cost of living to 
keep moderating somewhat, but they fore- 
cast still higher unemployment next year 
Fraser evidently agreed with those gen- 
eral estimates; most political observers 
conclude that he called the election a year 
early to avoid having to go to the voters 
in somewhat worse shape then than now 

Whitlam promised to combat jobless- 
ness with a $550 million public spending 
program of capital-works projects, local 
job training and an employer subsidy for 
each new worker hired before March 1 
Fraser relied heavily for voter appeal on 
an income tax cut scheduled to take ef- 
fect in February: in the last days of cam- 
paigning, he even set up a nationwide 
“dial-your-tax-cut” gimmick that enabled 
telephone callers to inquire about their in- 
dividual bonanzas. As for unemployment, 
Fraser called Whitlam’s political spend- 
ing plan inflationary. insisting the Lib- 
erals had “the real answer”: programs 
aimed al stimulating private investment 
and holding down government spending 

Australia’s voters obviously agreed 
After his victory, Fraser expressed con- 
fidence about the future. “We still have 
substantial economic problems to over- 
come,” the Prime Minister declared. “In 
the three years ahead of us I have not the 
slightest doubt that Australians working 
together will be able to overcome these 
particular problems.” As for the top pri- 
orities in his second term, Fraser might 
be well advised to reprogram the govern- 
ment’s dial-in telephone circuitry with a 
different sort of information. The result, 
which would be joyfully received by 357,- 
000 out-of-work Australians, could be 
called dial-a-job = 
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Your pen should 
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compromises in the way it's made. 

Why should you settle for anything 
less ina pen? 

What you need is a new pen with 
beautiful lines. Impeccable details. 
And absolutely no compromises in 
the way it's made. 

Targa by Sheaffer. 

It comes as a ballpoint, foun- 
tain pen, marker, pencil or gift set. 
All refillable. From $10.00. 

You know you have a great 
suit when people ask who your 
tailor is. 

Targa will make them ask 
who your pen company is. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


World 


The Birth of BophuthaTswana 


A second tribal homeland gains autonomy without freedom 


here were tribal dancers and gymnas- 

tics displays and, on the stroke of mid- 
night, a 101-gun salute. The South Af- 
rican flag was lowered; in its place was 
raised a banner of blue with a diagonal or- 
ange stripe and an inset of a leopard’s 
head. In Mmabatho, the new capital 
carved out of the bush, the crowd roared 
its approval as President Lucas Mangope, 
head of the new government, declared 
that “at last we are no longer helplessly 
at the mercy of the arbitrary arrogance 
of those who until this hour trampled our 
human dignity into the dust.” 

Apart from those ceremonial high 
points, the birth of the new “republic” of 
BophuthaTswana last week was singular- 
ly lacking in the kind of euphoria that in- 
dependence rites usually inspire. The sec- 
ond of South Africa’s nine tribal 
homelands to be granted “independence,” 
Bophutha Tswana (literally meaning “that 
which binds the Tswana”) is not recog- 
nized by any country in the world except 
South Africa and another homeland, 
Transkei, which became independent last 
year. BophuthaTswana’s creation was op- 
posed not only by many South African 
blacks but also by much of world opin- 
ion. United Nations Secretary-General 
Kurt Waldheim last week said that he 
“strongly deplored” the establishment of 
“another so-called independent tribal 
homeland in pursuance of the discredited 
policies of apartheid.” 

The creation of these quasi-indepen- 
dent states is a basic part of the Pretoria 








government's long-range survival plan for 
South African whites. The policy of *sep- 
arate development” calls for dividing the 
country’s 18.6 million blacks and 4.3 mil- 
lion whiles into ten states, nine for blacks 
and one for whites. The whites’ state will 
encompass 87% of South Africa's terri- 
tory. including all 17 major cities 

The first homeland to accept indepen- 
dence, Transkei, at least had the distinc- 
tion of being virtually a self-contained en- 
tity with an Indian Ocean coastline and 
a deep-water port. Landlocked Bophu- 


thaTswana, by contrast, consists of seven 
patches of territory scattered from the 
Transvaal to the Orange 


northwestern 





Chief Lucas Mangope speaking at independence ceremonies in. new capital of Mmabathu 





No longer at the mercy of those who trample human dignity into the dust 
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Free State some 500 miles to the south 
(see map). \ts population of 2.5 million cit- 
izens includes members of 76 ethnic 
groups, mostly subtribes of the Tswana. a 
Bantu-speaking people who have tradi- 
tionally lived between the Zambezi and 
the Orange rivers. But more than half 
these people work in white South Africa 
and do not even live in the territory. By 
threatening to reject independence. Chief 
Mangope persuaded Pretoria to grant 
Tswanas who do not want homeland cit- 
izenship permanent residence in South 
Africa. where they will at least have ac- 
cess to jobs 


F or the foreseeable future, the new state 
will be financially dependent on Pre- 
toria, which will also advise on Bophu- 
thaTswana’s diplomatic and defense af. 
fairs. Nonetheless, the new homeland has 
a considerable economic potential: at pre- 
sent it accounts for two-thirds of the total 
platinum production in the Western 
world. It is also rich in asbestos, granite 
vanadium, chromium and manganese. By 
1979 the homeland should be receiving di- 
recl mining revenues of about $30 mil- 
lion a year. But only 10% of Bophutha- 
Tswana’s total land area is arable. and 
much of that is covered with scrub brush 

Educational and health problems are 
pressing. There are no more than 20 doc- 
tors in the entire country, and only elev- 
en hospitals. Chief Mangope, 53, himself 
a former schoolteacher, returned from a 
visit to the U.S. in 1973 with a list of black 
American teachers willing to work in the 
homeland. At the time, the South Afri- 
can government refused them entry 
something it can no longer do. Now Man- 
gope hopes to persuade the volunteers—or 
new recruits—to come 

Like Transkei’s Prime Minister, Chief 
Kaiser Matanzima, who attended the in 
dependence ceremonies last week, Man- 
gope is a political conservative without 
any viable opposition. His Bophu- 
thaTswana Democratic Party won over 
whelmingly in pre-independence elec- 
tions, and has 92 out of the 96 seats in the 
nauional assembly. Mangope has vowed 
never to let his territory become a base for 
black militants or anti-South African ter 
rorists. Some urban blacks have attacked 
him asa puppet of Pretoria for going along 
with the independence scheme. Mangope 
argues that the plan will enable his people 
to consolidate their political power and 
thus negotiate with South Africa from a 
stronger position. “We cannot take the 
humiliations of the South African system 
any longer,” he said last week. "We would 
rather face the difficulties of administer- 
ing a fragmented territory, the wrath of 
the outside world. and accusations of ill- 
informed people. It's the price we are pre- 
pared to pay for being masters of our own 
destiny Politically, the Tswanas had 
gained at last a measure of freedom, even 
though it may be a long time before they 
can also claim a comparable measure of 
economic independence y 
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Ever know 


an old dent to a new claim and then 


e who added 


complained his insurance 
cost too much? 


AMaain: a tew 


extra dollars to an 
insurance claim may 
seem like harmless 
padding, until you 
see what it does to 
insurance costs. 

In just one year 
this kind of attitude 
adds up to an estimat- 
ed $L5 billion in fraud- 
ulent claims, despite 
strong efforts by 
insurance companies 
to be certain that all 
claims are legitimate. 

Insurance companies collect 
premiums from many people and 


compensate the few who have losses. 


The price of insurance must 
retlect the rising cost of paying 
tor those losses. 

We all know what's been 
happening to the cost of labor, 
materials,and medical care, and 
the escalation in jury awards. 





In this environment, there is special 
incentive to keep fraudulent claims 
to the very minimum. 

No one likes higher prices. 
But we're telling it straight. 


CRUM FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 


World 


Mounting a Golden Throne 








A lot more Napoleonic panoply than “African authenticity” 


t was an extravaganza that few of the | Jean-Bédel 


3,500 guests from 43 nations would ever 
forget—or forgive. The scene was Ban- 
gui, dusty upriver capital of the Central 
African Empire (formerly Republic), and 
the event was the coronation last week of 
the continent's only Emperor since the de- 
position and death of Ethiopia's Haile Se- 
lassie. Sweltering in the 100° heat and 90% 
humidity, the guests, in morning coats and 
Parisian gowns, struggled to attention as 
a voice boomed out over the loudspeaker 
‘Sa Majesté Impériale, | Empereur Bokas- 

sa Premier.” 

Entering his coronation palace—ac- 
tually, a sports arena disguised with flow- 
ers and rich draperies—Emperor Bokassa 
looked cool and calm. He wore a white 
robe set off with two 
striped sashes in the 
C.A.E.’s national colors 
(blue, white, green, yellow 
and red) and a wreath of 
golden laurel on his bald- 
ing head. Ascending his 
throne—shaped in the 
form of a giant eagle, with 
a 13.6-ft. wingspan, 800 
gilded feathers and a seat 
carved out of the bird's 
belly—Bokassa donned a 
flowing ermine and velvet 
cape with a 39-ft. train 
The Emperor then took 
an oath to defend the con- 
Stitution, which he sus- 
pended after seizing pow- 
er in a 1966 coup. At the 
climactic moment, Bokas- 
sa, 56, crowned himself 
and placed a smaller cor- 
| Onet on the head of the 
| youngest of his three 
wives, 28-year-old Em- 





Bokassa was educated at 
mission schools, joined the army at 
the start of World War II and by 1950 
had risen to the rank of company ser- 
geant. He survived the debacle at Dien 
Bien Phu and later retired as a captain 
When the Central African Republic 


| became independent in 1960, the coun- 


try’s first President (and Bokassa’s 
cousin), David Dacko, named him 
commander of the army. As the fledg- 
ling state suffered through the inevita- 
ble independence pangs, the frustrated 
President at one point shouted to a 
group of bureaucrats: “What this coun- 
try needs is a good revolution!” As head 
of the country’s only organized institution, 
Bokassa swiftly obliged by deposing 





press Catherine. (Rumor 
has it that the Emperor 


also keeps a blonde Rumanian mistress | 


on the side.) Two-year-old Crown Prince 
Jean-Bédel Bokassa, dressed in a white 
naval uniform, yawned occasionally dur- 
ing the ceremony and next day fell fast 
asleep at a postcoronation parade 
Bangui’s tame press wrote lovingly 
about “the African authenticity” of the 
momentous day. Despite the presence of 
bare-breasted tribeswomen marching and 
dancing at the parade, the overall effect 
of the panoply was, well, Napoleonic 
That too was deliberate. In setting the 
date last year, Bokassa decided that his 
own coronation should emulate that of 
his hero, which took place in Paris 173 


years ago. 

Bokassa, like Napoleon. rose to 
power through the French army. Son 
of a tribal chief in what was then 


| the French colony of Ubangi-Shari, 





Dacko and taking power for himself. 

During his twelve years as dictator, 
Bokassa has established a reputation for 
megalomania and incompetence that ri- 
vals that of Uganda’s Idi Amin Dada. In- 


| censed at the rising theft rate in Bangui, 


Bokassa in 1972 joined his troops in the 
public beating of 45 thieves in the cap- 
ital's central square. Three died, and the 
brutally wounded survivors were put on 
display for six hours in the broiling sun 
A year earlier, to celebrate Mother's Day, 
Bokassa ordered that all mothers in pris- 
on be released—and that all those who 
had been accused of matricide be execut- 
ed. Two were. Ever dissatisfied with his 
Cabinet, Bokassa customarily assumes the 





Bokassa standing before his golden-eagle throne in Bangui's coronation palace 


Embroidered uniforms, lamé gowns, vintage wines and German cars 


portfolios of ministers he has dismissed | 


from office; he has held as many as ten at 
one time 
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Not even Big Daddy can match Bo- 





kassa’s lust for extravagance. No expense 
was spared to make sure that his coro- 
nation would be splendid in every way 
Items: 
> The 200-year-old firm of Guiselin, 
which embroidered Napoleon’s uniforms, 
did up 13 outfits for Bokassa, including 
the 32-lb. coronation robe with its 785,000 
pearls, 1,220,000 crystal beads and train 
Total cost: $145,000 
> The house of Lanvin whipped up a gold 
lameé coronation gown. highlighted by 
935,000 sequins and gold pieces. for Em- 
press Catherine. Cost: $72,400 
> The royal crown was fashioned by Par- 
is Jeweler Arthus Bertrand, who topped 
it with a 138-carat C.A.E. diamond. The 
crown alone cost $2 million; Bokassa’s 
scepter and Catherine's diadem upped the 
jewelry bill to $5 million 
> The 240 tons of food and drink flown 
in for the postcoronation feast included 
cases of Chateau-Lafite Rothschild and 
Chateau Mouton-Rothschild ('71) wines, 
se which sell in the US. for 
$25 a bottle. The appetiz- 
er: a tureen of caviar so 
large that two chefs car- 
ried it in. The dessert: a 
green. seven-tier cake 
complete with half a doz- 
en doves that flew out to 
hover over the imperial 
plate 
> The guests were hauled 


about Bangui in 60 
spanking-new Mercedes- 
Benzes. The cars were 


shipped to the Cameroon. 
then airfreighted to the 
C.A.E. Airfreight charges 


alone were $5,000 per 
automobile 
All in all, the coro- 


nation cost about $20 mil- 
} lion, which was a bit much 
for a country whose an- 
nual gross domestic prod- 
uct (mostly from dia- 
monds, cotton and timber) 
is only $250 million. Ken- 
ya’s Sunday Nation wrote 
sarcastically about Bokassa’s “clowning 
glory." Zambia's Daily Mail deplored 
the new Emperor's “obnoxious excesses.” 
Bokassa was unfazed by such criticism, 
since he knows full well that others 
will end up paying for his little cere- 
mony. The Emperor will accept aid 
money from anyone. and currently re- 
ceives it from South Africa, China and 
the Soviet Union. The bulk of the lar- 
gesse, however, comes from France, 
which obligingly covers the C.A.E.’s def- 
icits. Like an indulgent parent with a 
wastrel son, French President Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing quietly passed the word 
that Paris would arrange compensation 
for all unpaid expenses. As the Em- 
peror once put it. “Everything here was 
financed by the French government. We 


| ask the French for money, get it and 


waste it.” How true. a 
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The coronation (clockwise from upper left): Bokassa, in French-tailored 


uniform and elaborate hat, reviews parade in his honor; Empress 
Catherine, in lamé dress, stands before her throne; the emperor's 39-ft. 


ermine and velvet train; Crown Prince Jean-Bédel asleep during parade 














Life in Hell's Kitchen has 
been heaven.” rhapsodizes Syl- 
vester (“Sly”) Stallone. The 
Italian Stallion is back on lo 
cation in the tenements—this 
time not on the Rocky roads 


of Philadelphia, but on Man 
hattan’s West Side. In Para 
dise Alley, Stallone plays 


Cosmo, a 1940s street hustler 
who hangs out with a beaulti- 
ful hooker (Joyce Ingalls). The 
dialogue. raw and raunchy. is 
written by—who else? But not 
content with being both author 
and star, Sly is also making his 
directing debut. His early im- 
pressions: “I'm learning how 
the other half lives through 
others from a new perspective 
Directing is like playing chess 
with people 


a 
Sherr-lee Mah-klen 
Sherr-lee Mah-klen.” gasped 
the Russian visitor, recogni 


Baar 3. 28 


zi a 


ane? 


MacLaine and Castro hit it off at the Palace of the Revolution 


ing the smiling redhead in the 
lobby of the Havana Riviera 
hotel. It was indeed Shirley 
MacLaine, aulographing nap- 
kins for guests and talking up 
her new film, The Turning 
Point. Would she have a 
chance to meet Fidel Castro’ 
“Oh, I'll see him at the Cu- 
ban premiere of my picture 
the Premier at the premiere 
I guess—tomorrow night 
That’s at the Carlos Marx the- 
ater.” As it happened, Fidel 
did not catch the flick but 
caught the star, inviting her 
to the Palace of the Revolution, 
where they sipped daiquiris 


She does get around. For 
ten days, it was an endless 
whirl of parties in Ireland 
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Back in the US, Miss Lillian 
barely had time to unpack be- 
fore she was oul on the town 
in Manhattan. At a lunch cel- 
ebrating the 250th anniversary 
of the Indian city of Jaipur, the 
President’s mother, 79, gamely 
put on a sari. Miss Lillian nev- 
er got to Jaipur during her stint 
as a Peace Corps nurse outside 
Bombay in the late “60s, but she 
couldn't resist the luncheon in- 
vitation: “I have nostalgia for 
India. I love it.” So much so 
that she stayed on for the Jai- 
pur Ball that night at Studio 
$4, a discotheque hastily redec- 
orated to resemble a mahara- 
jah’s garden. Has her eldest son 
ever set foot in a nightspot? 
“I imagine he has, but he 
wouldn't tell me about it,” she 
said. “My other son would.” 





With Ingalls in Paradise Alley, Stallone learns how the other half lives 





Miss Lillian in a sari 


Carla Sue Garrett, 10, comes 
by her talent naturally; her fa- 
ther—Carl—is a running back 
for the Oakland Raiders, Car- 
la pitches for a Santa Fe Little 
League and plays basketball, 
bul after tossing the football 
around a few times with her 
dad, she decided that her true 
passion was the gridiron. Car- 
la even dreams of being in the 
Football Hall of Fame some- 
day. “I don't know why,” she 
says, “I just think it's a pretty 
neat sport.” Carla, 5 ft. 1 in 


and 


ST 


egos 


one young 





139 lbs.. entered a punt 
and kick competition 
nsored by the Ford Motor 


pass 





Co. Beating out some 28 boys 


n the initial rounds to make 


the area contest—a feat ac- 


complished by only two other 





ris in 17 years of competition 
Carla bruised some male 
How am I gonna tell 
them a girl beat me?” wailed 
M.C.P. Last week 
the boys got a temporary 
respite; Carla was 
just short of the 
Wait ll she turns eleven 


edged out 


semifinals 





ag : , nes 
Yeager 
Carla shows punting form 





On the Record 


Elizabeth Hardwick (Seduction 
and Betrayal), ruminating on 
Soviet Author Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn: “I would not want 
to meet the striding Armaged- 
don on the road, glowing as | 
imagine him to be with escha- 
tological fires and accompa- 
nied by menacing dogs.” 


Jody Powell, White House press 
secretary, hedging about ap- 
pearing on NBC's Saturday 
Night: “Tl let you know if I de- 
cide to make an ass of myself 
on national television for an 
extended period of time rath- 
er than briefly, as it has been 
up to this point.” 

EOE SS SS 
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“Smoking. 
Here's what I'm. 
doing about it.’ 









a lot of taste. And 


“like the tasteofa  jpegaaeans 
jae with much less tar 


good cigarette and I 


don't intend to settle than what I'd 

for less. But like a lot smoked before. 

of people I'm also “What am | 
aware of what's being doing about smok- 


said. And like a lot of 
people I began search- 
ing for a cigarette that 
could give me the taste 
[like with less tar. 

“I thought there 
would be a lot of brands 
to choose from. There were. 
Until I tasted them. Then | 
knew there was no choice at 
all. | either had to stay with my 
high-tar cigarettes. Or suck air. 

“Then I found Vantage. It's 
everything the ads say it is. A 
cigarette that doesn't give you just a 
lot of promises. What it really gives is 


ing? Im smoking 
Vantage. 


G.S. Cooper / 


Edmonds, Washington 





Regular, Menthol, 
and Vantage 100s. 


Vantage. A lot of taste without a lot of tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined FILTER: 11 mo, “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG. 77; 
FILTER 100's: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method, 




















Just in time for Christmas... 
an LED digital clock radio from K mart! 


947.97 





A. Just when it’s hard to think up one more gift idea, K mart makes it easy. With 
AM/FM LED digital clocks like the Deluxe Electronic Clock Radio (Model 30-41) 
featuring slide-rule tuning, 3-inch speaker, 10 pushbutton controls, 60- 
minute Sleep Circuit, .6-inch numerals and earphone jack. $35.88 


B. The MacDonald Stereo LED Clock Radio (Model 30-48) has slide-rule tuning, 
slide controls, .9-inch LED display for easy reading, snooze bar, feather-touch 
switches for 5 settings, 2 speakers and more. $47.97 


Cc. Our Electronic Digital Clock Radio (Model 30-49) is equipped with lighted dial, 
slide-rule tuning and feather-touch switches. Plus .6-inch red LED display. 
$31.87 


D. And finally, the General Electric Electronic Digital Clock Radio (Model 7-4676) 
features computer-type LED readout with adjustable brightness control, 
Sleep Switch, Wake-to-Music or Wake-to-Alarm, lighted slide-rule dial and 
4-inch speakers . . . all in a handsomely crafted cabinet. $47.88 


Sale on all four clock radios ends December 24 at over 1,200 K mart stores 
across the U.S.A. 





Your Christmas Saving Store 


Copyright 1977 K mart Corporation Troy, Michigan 48084 

















Hoagie City Hero 
A frilly daily debuts in Philly 


hiladelphia is known for its soft pret- 
zels (eaten with mustard), snapper 
| soup (eaten with sherry) and heroic sand- 
wiches (eaten with trepidation, and called 
hoagies). Last week another item—well- 
dressed cheesecake—was added to the 
local menu when Canadian Publisher 
Pierre Péladeau served up his new Phil- 
adelphia Journal, a breezy morning tab- 
loid with an initial circulation of 200,000. 
The Journal's salient contribution to the 
state of journalism is a daily Philly filly 
on page 7, fully clothed but flashing a 
thigh, a kneecap or some other item of 
| civic pride. The paper devotes nearly half 
| of its 60-odd pages to sports and most of 
the rest to staff-written tales of local crime 
and kindness (FIREBOMB HORROR; BOX- 
ER STILL LOVED DESPITE CHARGES). The 
Journal has no editorial page. “I like 
news,” says Péladeau, “and my papers 
don’t take political stands.” 

The son of a Montreal lumber dealer, 
Péladeau, 52, worked his way through the 
University of Montreal law school, bent 
on becoming a show-business impresario. 
He abandoned that dream in 1950 to buy 
a failing bilingual weekly outside Mon- 
treal for $1,500. He eventually parlez- 
voused it into an empire of 20 tacky Ca- 
nadian newspapers, 22 magazines (most 
of them sold in the US., including the 
likes of Boxing Illustrated and Pioneer 
West), eight printing plants and an ink- 
making concern. The firm, Quebecor Inc., 
had sales last year of $104 million and is 











—i De. pA § 
Pierre Peladeau after launching new tabloid 
Thighs, knees and other items of civic pride. 
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listed on the American Stock Exchange. | 


Péladeau (or “Pile-o-dough,” as he is 
sometimes called in Canada) blew into 
Philadelphia only three months ago, qui- 


| etly hired a staff of 50 local journalists 





and rented typewriter space for them in | 


a vacant A&P supermarket across Mar- 
ket Street from the Bulletin. Péladeau 
pays the Bulletin to set type for the Jour- 
nal, and three small suburban dailies to 
print it. “I don’t invest in buildings,” he 
says. “I invest in staff and promotion.” 
The new Journal is the first major dai- 
ly to be started in the city of hoagies in 


| 51 years, and the city’s three largest dai- | 
lies have begun protecting their flanks | 


against the invader. The afternoon tab- 
loid Daily News (circ. 232,000) is about 
to hire six new reporters for its 85-mem- 
ber news staff. The self-consciously re- 
spectable morning Inquirer (circ. 412,000) 


| has added more racing news and gossip. 


At the evening Bulletin (circ, 556,000), re- 
porters say privately that pressure is on 
to be livelier and more competitive. 
Warns Péladeau: “If they try to do 
what we are doing, I will knock them out 
—no contest.” Even if rivals do not try 
stooping to conquer, the publisher plans 


eventually to branch out in Atlanta, Bos- | 
sponsored last week’s soirée included two | 
Congressmen, two former Governors and | 


ton, Detroit and Los Angeles. The imi- 
tation Journals doubtless will have plen- 
ty of local confections on page 7. s 


Second City 
Scold 


Chicago fetes John Madigan, 
Sriend of pols, scourge of peers 





or some of the solidest citizens of Il- 

linois, Dec. 7 was something more, 
much more, than Pearl Harbor Day. It 
was John Madigan Day, duly proclaimed 
by both Governor James Thompson and 
Chicago Mayor Michael Bilandic and 
marked by more than 700 leading Chi- 
cagoans at a party to celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of the great man’s entry into 
journalism. For some of Madigan’s col- 
leagues in the press, however, it was an- 
other day that will live in infamy. 

Madigan, 59, is a press critic. Unlike 
his print-bound counterparts in other cit- 
ies, he chastises the profession via the 
rather quaint medium of radio—for 2% 
minutes five days a week over WBBM, the 


CBS-owned station for which he doubles | 


as political editor. In addition, Madigan 
is closely tied to the still clanking mu- 
nicipal machine of the late Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley, a rare alliance for a newsman 
in these post-Watergate days of pol bash- 
ing. Indeed, while other reporters stood 
outside in the cold, Madigan was allowed 
to broadcast Daley’s funeral live from in- 
side the church last winter, The “Com- 
mittee of Friends of John Madigan” that 


Madigan delivering his daily blast 
Irish-pol anecdotes and barroom brawls. 





long ballots of lesser officeholders. 

Such clubhouse connections make 
Madigan an object of contempt among 
many peers, who, nonetheless, would do 
well to heed him. “John’s criticism is first- 
rate,” says John Calloway, news director 
of the local public television station, “but 
the question is whether his coziness de- 
| stroys his credibility elsewhere.” 

Prominent among the doubters is 
Mike Royko, whose syndicated Daily 
News column is the city’s chief journalis- 
tic export—and a favorite Madigan tar- 
get. Madigan has pilloried the Daily News 
and its rivals for burying an account of the 
columnist’s arrest last winter in a barroom 
brawl, an incident Madigan recounted in 
loving detail. The radio scold frequently 
delights in picking Royko’s nits. The col- 


Bilandic, in firing Consumer Sales Com- 
missioner Jane Byrne, had also fired her 
secretary, the mother of six children. The 
secretary, Madigan pointed out, was 
merely transferred to another job. Sniffs 
Royko: “Madigan is a man of deep and 
abiding faith when it comes to city hall 


He is sort of a born-again payroller.” 
M adigan may be a sometime media hit 
man for Da Mare’s heirs, but he is 
democratic in his choice of victims. He 
has blasted all three of the city’s major 
| dailies for editorializing in favor of equal 
opportunity but compiling poor minority- 
hiring records themselves, and for red- 





lining their newspaper vending machines 
| out of nonwhite neighborhoods. Nor does 
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umnist last month reported that Mayor | 


and the things his friends there tell him. | 
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role as press critic and confidant to the 
powerful. “The whole spectrum of report- 
ing today is so violently anti-Establish- 
ment that anyone who attempts to set the 
facts out becomes an apologist,” he com- 
plains. Madigan also likes to give his col- 
leagues a taste of the same medicine they 
| administer to city hall. ““Newsmen tear 
everyone else apart, but they can’t stand 


for the old evening American (it died in 
1974 as Chicago Today) and rose to be- 
| come political editor before working in 
| Washington for Hearstand Newsweek. He 
was a regular panelist on CBS’s Face the 
Nation for nearly five years, then returned 
to his home town. After becoming WBBM- 
TV news director, he switched to the net- 
work’s AM radio outlet in 1968. Snide and 
thunderous on the air, Madigan at home 


he hesitate to bite the CBS hand that feeds 
him. He has accused the Tribune's TV 
critic of being soft on the CBS-TV station; 
he has twitted his network's leading local 
anchorman for commentaries distin- 
guished only by “implication and innu- 
endo.” The Sun-Times stopped accepting 
massage parlor ads after Madigan pro- 
tested, and the voiding of parking tickets 


among reporters dropped sharply after a 
Madigan exposé 

The man who owns “radio’s most dis- 
linctive adenoids,’ as Mike Royko puts 
it, broke into journalism as a copy boy 


Sate 


| 


A the event recedes, the impact of television diplomacy 
in the Middle East seems less something to brag on 
! —or to worry about. In fact, the coverage demonstrated 
how neuter television journalists had to be in a situation 
| where two foreign leaders were playing so adroitly to the 
American public on all three networks. 

The power of television’s eye persists: to the watcher, the 
visible thawing of the dour-looking Begin and the expansive- 
ness of Sadat conveyed a compatibility that no communiqué 
| could have made as credible. But consider the conduct of the 
y three famous anchor people: each got an “exclusive” inter- 
view; whatever unseemly scrambling this required took place 
off-screen. On-camera, addressed chummily as Walter, John 
and Barbara, they deferentially answered back “Mr. Presi- 
dent” or “Mr. Prime Minister,” 
behaved like diplomats and 
asked soft questions, as if afraid 
their very questions might 
queer the peace. Confined to 
! friction-free language, they re- 
peatedly used words like his- 
toric and momentous; their 
principal editorial counsel was 
that viewers should judge the 
success of the meeting by what 
Sadat would get in return for 
his visit—though Sadat seems 
to have gone happily home 
without any such present. 

Television's antiseptic neu- 
terdom is probably as it should 





in his lakefront high-rise is a man of qui- 

et humor, Irish-pol anecdotes and a smile 

as wide as the Dan Ryan Expressway 
Madigan sees no conflict in his dual 


Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 





Television’s Necessary Neuters 





NBC's John Chancellor on set for the nightly news 


criticism themselves,” says Madigan, who 
mails transcripts of his broadcasts to lead- 
ing Chicago journalists. “I want to rub 
their noses in it.” In a mere 124% minutes 
a week, he certainly does that = 





year contract has the assurance of shortly becoming a 
commentator. As for CBS, unable to get either Chancellor 
or Bill Moyers, Salant decided not to fill the 24-minute Seva- 
reid spot: “After all, it’s 10% of our news hole.” 

How much freer will Chancellor be to speak his piece as 
commentator? That too is something of a neuter craft. Even 
as gifted a wordsmith and observer as Sevareid could, on days 
when his brow was furrowed but his mind only half engaged, 
sound merely sententious. As the CBS News code defines the 
job, the analyst is “to help the listener to understand, to weigh 
and to judge, but not to do the judging for him ... the audi- 
ence should be left with no impression as to which side the 
analyst himself actually favors.” 

In other branches of journalism, such an idea most re- 
sembles life at the Associated 
Press, where, in the words of 
General Manager Keith Ful- 
ler, “neutrality is our bag.” The 
A.P. constantly scrubs its lan- 
guage; lately, for example, it 
has instructed its reporters that 
one should say a terrorist group 
claimed “responsibility” for a 
bombing, instead of “credit” 
for it, “leaving it to others to 
judge whether it is an act to be 
credited’ or not.” In such 
tamped-down language, con- 
troversial becomes almost the 
strongest pejorative that can be 
hung on someone—and practi- 





be, but it ought to be kept in 
mind when people worry about 
the “power” of the TV news stars. To be sure, on lesser oc- 
casions they can be bolder. On that same weekend Mike 
Wallace, who is skilled at off-balance questions that evoke 
unexpected answers, was asking a CIA witness: “You're pret- 
ty arrogant, aren't you?” Barbara Walters once felt entitled 
to ask the President-elect on-camera if he and Rosalynn 
would share a White House double bed (Carter, being a pop- 
ulist, didn’t say it was none of her business, or the public's). 
John Chancellor is good at speaking the friction-free lan- 
guage he calls anchormanese. But he’s looking forward to 
switching roles after seven highly visible, highly paid years 
in a job that mostly requires him to set a scene briefly be- 
fore switching to a correspondent—a snippety, Jig-saw pro- 
| cess he considers “challenging but not rewarding.” He wants 
| to be a commentator. Last summer, with the approach of 
| 





Eric Sevareid’s retirement, CBS News President Dick Sa- 
lant talked to Chancellor about the job. Chancellor was in- 
trigued but decided to stay with NBC, and in his new ten- 








A friction-free language known as “anchormanese.” 


cally impossible to shake (An- 
drew Young, “controversial” | 
in his first days as Ambassador to the United Nations, seems 
to be one of the few ever to have shed the label). | 

Chancellor, when he becomes a commentator, aspires to 
be outspoken—to present a brief as a lawyer would and end 
“by making a good point.” He recalls the bolder broadcasts 
of Elmer Davis and Edward R. Murrow, and wonders why 
radio seems to permit freer comment than television. But 
were the old ones really bolder? Salant doubts it. Murrow, he 
says, insisted on a fairness and objectivity clause in his con- 
tract; he departed only once from this self-imposed standard, 
when he persuaded CBS's top brass to let him make his fa- 
mous televised attack on Senator Joseph McCarthy 

Whether a wider public appreciates such nuances of neu- 
trality, or considers neuter journalism to be cautious, timid 
or dull, is harder to judge. It’s not easy to be mutedly sensible 
in a medium so given to the brassy certainties of aging let-it- 
all-hang-out types, partisan politicians, sarcastic academic 
panelists and gabby talk-show hosts. 
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GIFT-PACKAGED AT NO EXTRA COST. 
SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, W.Y.C. 
AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 


Symbol of 
the quality gift. 


Give the holiday gift everybody 
wants —Seagram’s 7 Crown. Only 
Seagram’s 7 has the unmatched quality 
that makes everyone's favorite drinks 
taste better. No wonder it’s America’s 
most given gift. 


Seagram's 7 Crown 


Where quality drinks begin. 












Ub Wediht® 
| 


Imagine a Volkswagen limou- 
sine. Got it? Good! 


You have now grasped the 
concept of the VW Dasher 

The Dasher Sedans are our 

most sumptuous cars; they oul 

lass some very classy machines In 

some very surprising ways 

lf you own a Mercedes- 

Benz 280E, you will be de 

pressed [to discover that 





the Dasher 2-door Sedan not only 
goes from 0 to 50 miles per hour 
quicker than the Mercedes’ but 
carries more in its trunk 

lf you're about to spring for a 
Rolls-Royce, stop. The Dasher holds 
more in its trunk than the Rolls, too 

Fine as they may be, neither 
the Mercedes nor the Rolls has 
front-wheel drive. The Dasher does 
and it makes all the difference in 


poor driving conditions 
The Mercedes, the Rolls 


and the Dasher do have 


their similarities DOES IT 
All 3 have dignified interiors, 

with handsome, thoughtful ap 

pointments like reclining bucket AGAIN 


seats, remote control outside mir 
rors and quartz electric clocks 
But only the Dasher has a ®@ 


right there up front 
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80 PROOF LIQUEUR. IMPORTED BY WA 4 aytordao MIAME, FLORIDA CHT 
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PCP: “A Terror 
Of a Drug” 


Snorted, swallowed or injected, 
angel dust can kill 


A’ dust is the most common name. 
It is also known as goon, busy bee, 
crystal, hog, elephant tranquilizer and su- 
perjoint. By any name, phencyclidine 
(PCP) is the most dangerous drug to hit 
the streets since LSD became widely avail- 
able a decade ago. Its use is growing rap- 
idly; a National Institute on Drug Abuse 
(NIDA) study found that nearly a third of 
the young patients reporting to drug-treat- 
ment centers have tried PCP and one-fifth 
used it regularly. Angel dust has been 
linked to hundreds of murders, suicides 
and accidental deaths—214 last year in 
the Detroit area alone. Says a Boston drug 
hotline worker about new PCP users: 
“They don’t know what they're getting 
into. They think it’s just some easy high. 
Man, are they surprised!” 

A user in California walked into a 
house that he had picked at random, 
killed a baby and stabbed a pregnant 
woman in the stomach. Under influence 
of the drug, a man in San Jose, Calif, 
tore out both his eyes with his bare hands. 
In the Chicago area, more than a dozen 
cases of drownings have been attributed 
to PCP use: victims lose a sense of direc- 
tion and space and cannot fight their way 
out of the water. 


Te effects of the drug are so unpre- 
dictable that users call it “heaven and 
hell.” Irrational or violent action is typ- 
ical of chronic users, but even dabblers 
are not immune to sudden rages. A small 
dosage of PCP can produce a high that re- 
sembles drunkenness and can lead to any- 
thing from euphoria and a sense of bounc- 
ing to depression and hallucinations. 
Larger doses can bring convulsions, psy- 
chosis, uncontrollable rage, coma and 
death. “It’s a real terror of a drug,” says 
NIDA Director Robert DuPont, “Every- 
thing people used to say about marijuana 
is true about angel dust.” 

Developed in the 1950s as an anes- 
thetic, PCP was banned for human use 
after tests showed erratic side effects, and 
it is now legal only as a tranquilizer for 
monkeys and apes. It can be snorted as a 
powder, injected as a fluid or swallowed 
as a pill. But usually the drug is dusted or 
sprayed over parsley, mint leaves or mar- 
ijuana and smoked. Some dealers doctor 
low-quality marijuana with it. Others sim- 
ply sell it to naive youngsters as LSD, THC 
(the active ingredient in marijuana), mes- 
caline or even cocaine. 

One reason for the rapid proliferation 
of PCP is that the drug is cheap and avail- 
able. For $100, a handy amateur can man- 
ufacture PCP worth $100,000 on the street. 


EEE 





| tre a terribly easy thing to do,” says 












Hugh Shanahan, a federal Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency official in Los Angeles. “Tt 
requires no sophisticated equipment. 
Even someone without a chemistry back- 
ground can do it.” Thus PCP is churned 
out in hundreds, possibly thousands of 
makeshift labs around the country, often 
in remote areas, where there is less 
chance that its telltale ether odor will be 
detected. 

Though police often track down these 
producers through tips from shocked and 
disgruntled PCP users, they have another 
way of finding the labs. Some solvents 
used in turning out PCP are so volatile 
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Phencyclidine rock crystal and cigarettes 





Heaven and hell on mint leaves. 


that L.A. police have zeroed in on sev- 
eral labs simply by following up fire-de- 
partment reports of suspicious explosions. 

PCP may require an entirely different 
enforcement program. Officials who were 
trained to cope with limited imports of 
natural drugs are now facing an array of 
new synthetics that can be easily concoct- 
ed at home. Some 20 variations of PCP 


| are probably already on the streets, most 


of them perfectly legal because authorities 
have not got around to banning them. 
“We're heading into a new, dangerous 
era,” says Dr. Mitchell Rosenthal, head 
of Phoenix House, a drug-free program 
in New York City. “The natural substanc- 
es—opiates and so forth—are not going 
to be the problem of the future.” 
Government planners are belatedly 


| mapping a campaign to educate the pub- 











lic about the dangers of angel dust. But 
one official is frankly puzzled about how 
to approach PCP users. Says he: “It’s hard 
to understand why people are taking PCP. 
They don’t take it to get high. They don’t 
take it to make sex better. They take it to 
zonk themselves out. In a way, it’s a dis- 
guised death wish.” o 


The Eyes Have It 


A new index of personality 





i= Dean is a one. A famous opera 
singer is a five. Manhattan Psychiatrist 
Herbert Spiegel, who invented the eye- 
roll scale in the first place, is in the mid- 
dle, between a two and a three. 

To Spiegel, 63, a clinical professor at 
Columbia University’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, measuring the eye roll 
is no mere cocktail-party game but “a piv- 
otal clinical sign” of how susceptible a per- 
son is to being hypnotized. Even more sur- 
prising, he says it is also a rough index of 
some basic personality traits, including 
suggestibility and gullibility. 

Spiegel’s test: hold the head level and 
roll the eyes upward as far as possible 
Then, as the eyelids are lowered slowly, 
have someone check the amount of white 
space that shows under the corneas. The 
greater the white space, the greater the ca- 
pacity to be hypnotized. 


piegel developed his curious theory in 

the early ‘60s, after noting that a 
woman filmed during a trancelike seizure 
showed an unusual ability to roll her eyes 
up and down, while an unhypnotizable 
male patient showed no eye roll at all. 
Since then, in his clinical work, he has 
tested the theory on some 5,000 adults. 
His finding: the eye-roll scale accurately 
predicts hypnotizability 75% of the time. 

Why the correlation? According to 
Spiegel, “Hypnosis is a capacity for at- 
tentive, receptive concentration that is in- 
herent in a person. Whatever it is in the 
brain that governs this capacity governs 
the degree of eye roll.” Spiegel has also 
found that eye roll is connected to per- 
sonality. The low scorers (“zeros” and 
“ones") tend to stress thinking over feel- 
ing and are wary, critical folk who love 
to control people and implement plans. 
The highly hypnotizable “fours” and 
“fives” generally feel rather than think. 
Though they can be very creative, they 
uncritically accept ideas, trends and lead- 
ers, and are strikingly childlike and gul- 
lible—in short, wide-eyed. 

Spiegel knows that his theory will not 
be easily accepted. “I couldn't believe it 
at first myself,” says the psychiatrist, who 
was trained as a neo-Freudian. “Now I've 
made a 180° turnaround. Today I believe 
that the major determination of who we 
are as people is pretty much decided when 


| the sperm meets the egg.” a 
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COVER STORY 


ove in the Kitchen 


The outcome? Cuisine, not chow, and possibly happier relationships 


t is the week before Christmas, and all through the land 

Americans are planning the year’s last feast. Herewith a star- 

Uing report from a Colonial ghostwriter, who surfaces an- 

nually from a Jamestown graveyard to survey the culinary 
scene 


“A great number of our countrymen will not be cooking ye 
Xmas turkey or ye mince pie at all. They are instead preparing out- 
landish dishes that I can barely spelle or pronownce. These plat- 
ters have such names as ortolans a la périgourdine. chausson de 
jambon au foie gras et truffes, pollo in umido, media yemista, 
klephtiko charti, kalua pig. civet de liévre. poularde de Bresse a 
la demi-deuil, moussaka, agnello in vescica con ginepro, frit- 
tatas, beignets, gaufrettes, gazpacho, gefullte Schweinerippchen. 
pastello di pesce, dim sum, kaeng keao wan, shashlik, crud- 
ités, ratatouille, pho, ktapodi krassato, calfs head (aargh!) cail- 
lou. grenouilles. escargots, 
mousselines, and such exotick 
sweermeats as oeufs a la neige. 
zabaglione, tarte des Demoi- 
selles Tatin and Sachertorte 
mit Schlag 
“I did espy one couple who 
had obtained a turkey. ‘Twas 
a far cry from the scrawny 
skitterlings we used to pursue 
through the Virginia woods, a 
fleshy, full-breasted creature. 
almost sinful withal. And what 
were they doing with said 
bird?” 
At this point, our Colo- 
nist redux took a long, deep 
breath before continuing: 
“They were out in their 
garden, digging a hole big 
enough to bury a_pirate’s 
| hoard of doubloons. In that 
cavity they were planning to 
plant ye turkey. ‘But why on 
earth, or rather in earth?’ 1 

| wittily enquired. “Because of 
Bocuse,’ they explained. ‘In the gospel according to St. Paul, on 
page 258 of his newe book," the great French chef relays the rec- 
ipe of his grandpére. to wit: bury the bird for two full days before 
the feast. Dig it?” 

To be sure, not too many Americans next week will be in- 
lterring turkeys or resurrecting them as dinde farcie aux mar- 
rons. Fewer still will be celebrating the season with roasted 
peacock, Lake Tung Ting scallops or turtle flippers @ /a finan- 
ciére. Nonetheless, a huge number, week in, week oul, are cre- 
ating and consuming meals of a complexity and sophistication 
that were all but unheard of a scant decade ago 

The sexual revolution is passé. We have gone from Pan to 
pots. The Great American Love Affair is taking place in the 
kitchen 

Home chefs and co-chefs and sauciers’ apprentices of all 
ages have learned to prize and prepare subtle meals that chal- 
lenge not only the credulity of the Jamestown ghost but also the 





* Paul Bocuse ’s French Cooking, Pantheon: $20 
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credibility of that mythic Mom for whose apple pie, it was al- 
leged. World War II was waged. For a nation that has tra- 
ditionally doted on T-bone steaks, beer and ice cream. this is a 
social, economic and aesthetic development worth pondering 
And it is no passing fancy 

Says Craig Claiborne, food editor of the New York Times 
“Gourmet cooking at home is a movement that has arrived. Sam- 
uel Johnson's statement, “A man seldom thinks with more ear- 
nestness of anything than he does of his dinner. is suddenly 
becoming true in America. People are much more serious to- 
day about the quality of their lives. and their pleasures now- 
adays have to do with the quality of their lives.” In Atlanta, 
says Jean Thwaite, food editor of the Constitution, “it’s a real 
challenge and a status symbol to come up with something your 
company hasn't tasted before. something they don’t even know 
how to pronounce.” In Palm Beach, according to Skippy Har- 
wood, food columnist for the 
Daily News, “there's nothing | 
more chic right now than a 
small gourmet party pre- | 
pared by the hostess. instead | 
of her staff.” 

Says French-born Claude 
Rouas, who owns four excel- 
lent restaurants in San Fran- 
cisco: “I have been in this 
country for 17 years, and 
there is simply no compari- 
son between then and now 
The taste buds have become 
very cultivated.” No doubt 
about it, attests Author-Chef 
Jacques Pépin (La Tech- 
nique), “American home 
cooks today are the best in 
the world outside France and 
China.” 

Oddly, this upsurge in 
home cooking comes at a 
time when Americans are 
eating oul more often than 
ever before. With increasing 
numbers of women at work, and with fast food readily avail- 
able at almost any street corner or crossroads, the average fam- 
ily is spending as much as 25% of its annual food budget (a 
nationwide total of $215 billion a year) on restaurant and in- 
stant meals—which also have greatly improved in recent years 
It may be that when family and friends get together for a home- 
cooked dinner, they pit their skills against the pros and make it 
a repast to remember 

In preparing those memorable meals, the new Lucullans 
are spending unbelievable sums for rare. elegant foodstuffs. The 
amount spent on specialty foods by the average family has in- 
creased over the past five years by 20%. New cooks are also 
spending vast amounts on the steel, plastic. wire and wooden 
twiddlybits with which to turn their foodstuffs into ambrosial 
dinners. Zabar’s, a Manhattan shop that stocks everything from 
French dry morels ($5.95 per oz.) to a $1,000 espresso-cappuc- 
cino machine, has increased its sales sixteenfold over the past 
dozen years. Says Co-Owner Murray Klein: “We have never 
seen such an explosion of food buying.” Supermarkets from 
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“It's partly Julia Child, partly James Beard, and partly me 
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coast Lo coast now stock such onetime exotica as game patés, Be- 
luga caviar, imported mustards, goat and sheep cheese, leeks. 
shallots, scallions, bean curd, pea pods, bok choy. capers, cur- 


ries, coriander and cornichons 


There has also been an explosion of home vegetable and 


herb gardening in suburbs, city lots, and even in apartment clos- 


ets equipped with growing lights 
and terrariums. While the average 
consumer was once largely limited 
to buying vegetables and fruits that 
are treated in gas chambers and 
plastic-packed to evade the curious 
nose and probing finger, farmers 
markets and small vegetable stands 
are sprouting like mung beans 

which they also sell. In most big 
cities, there are at least a dozen 
cheese stores and several patisseries 
and charcuteries, where none ex- 
isted a few years ago 

At Macy’s in Manhattan's Her 

ald Square, the basement where 
women once battled with umbrellas 
for lingerie markdowns has become 
one of New York City’s great gas- 
tronomic pleasure domes. At hand 
in Macy's Cellar are 200 varieties 
of cheese, 100 jams and jellies, 50 
breads, a dozen coffees and 40 teas 

as well as an Aladdin’s palace of 
equipment wherewith to transform 
the raw stuff into rare meals 
E.A.T., a pricey Manhattan food 
specialty shop (with a branch in 
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Chicagoan Joan Harris and Cuisinart 
We have gone from Pan to pots 


ie 


Connie Wald and Son Andrew finishing Dungeness crab in Beverly Hills; Ambrose and Karen Flaherty with suckling pig in Scituate, Mass. 





Troy. Mich.), flies in Arava melons ($4 each) from Israel, eight 
varieties of wild mushrooms ($8 to $15 per Ib.) from France 
and white truffles ($17.50 per oz.) from Italy. Such delicacies 
are instant sellouts, boosting [ 
lion) over last year’s total 


A.T.’s gross 50% (to $1.5 mil- 


In Seattle, Truffles sells (besides fresh truffles at $12.81 per 






oz.) 60 different marmalades, 32 
pastas. honey from 45 countries 
750 wines and a highly prized con- 
diment known as Arizona cham- 
pagne mustard (used with 
meat and fish and as a glaze for 
ham). Houston's Jim Jamail & Sons 
imports such esoterica as Maine 
cacklebird, Indian quail and Finn 
ish grouse—and recently filled a cli- 
ent’s request for 48 Ibs. of African 
elephant meat (which was cut into 
steaks and broiled) 

Even Boston 


sauce 


home of the 
bean and the cod, has fallen prey 
lo creeping gourmandise. Quincy 
Market, the city’s elegantly reno- 
vated 550-ft.-long hall of food stalls 
worried investors when it opened 
last year; it became an instant 
smash. While Washington, D.C 
has traditionally esteemed the 
catered affair above the cook-in 
hostesses. bureaucrats, housewives 
~and fathers with small children 
in tow—form long lines as early as 
8 a.m. for the twice-weekly sales of 
the Montgomery Farm Woman's 
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Designer Bob Steffy prepares his salad dressing in San Francisco 


Cooperative Market in Bethesda, Md., all of whose members 
must Own at least three acres of productive land. Its most prized 
delicacies include whipped strawberry cream cheese and home- 
made bratwurst 

The new gastronomy has created a glamorous superstar 
the traveling chef, whose valises stuffed with native essences 
truffles and pates are the despair of customs officers the world 
over, On a recent visit to Houston, Jacques Pépin drew a sellout 
crowd of cooking buffs from as far away as El Dorado, Ark 
and Fort Walton Beach, Fla.—at $75 a head for an advanced 
cooking class. Alain Chapel, whose 
three-star restaurant at Mionnay is 
one of France’s finest. was the vis- 
iting chef at Manhattan's elegant 
Four Seasons restaurant for three 
weeks early this year, preparing 
meals for which avid diners paid $75 
each (not including tax or ups) 


any of the menu-men are 

riding the wave of the so- 

called nouvelle cuisine, a 

form of culinary revision- 
ism that has modified and simplified 
the classic, cholesterol-laden dishes 
of Caréme and Escoffier. It is not in 
fact all that nouvelle. Some 2,000 
years ago, the Greek savant Arches- 
tratus inveighed against “sticky, 
clammy sauces.” There is also cui- 
sine minceur, the cooking of slimness 
Michel Guérard, its chef-evangelist, 
has won a wider following for his as- 
cetic unsauced dishes among diet- 
ers than among true gourmands 
however 


The passing fads and phases of Washington Hostess Vicki Bagley with bdches de Noé! and 
food are a good measure of Amer- The taste buds are very cultivated. 
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Director John Frankenheimer steams up Los Angeles kitchen 


ican taste. In the “30s, it took an adventurous cook to prepare a 
curry; it has become a kitchen commonplace. Later there was a 
passion for quiche Lorraine, which has deservedly stayed on 
the menu. A few years ago, it was considered chic to serve beef 
Wellington: fortunately, like Napoleon. it met its Waterloo 
Shishkebab ak tartare, cheese fondue, boeuf bourgu 





NON, pa 





sole met 





trripes a la mode de Caen all 
came and sometimes stayed. Today's In dish is any kind of fish 
with lamb, veal and small, wild birds as close contenders. The 
best cooks are learning Indian, Indonesian, Indo-Chinese and 
Chinese (especially Szechuan and Hunan) and Japanese rec- 


ella. cog au ere 





ipes. Crisp, fresh vegetables. which used to be as scarce as lap- 
wings’ eggs, have become a mainstay of any well-planned menu 
al their best, the vitaminiferous vegetables are lightly steamed 
or stir-fried, Chinese-style, or tossed raw in oil and vinegar 

On their way to gourmandise, a 
curious thing has happened to born- 
again American cooks: they have re 
discovered the glorious raw ingredi 
ents and inimitable provincial dishes 
of their own country. Newly appre- 
clated—with encouragement from 
the visiting oracles who often lug 
back to Europe 100-lb. sacks of Ida- 
ho potatoes—are such home-grown 
marvels as Long Island duckling 
Maine lobster, Maryland lump crab- 
meat. Chesapeake oysters, Gulf 
shrimp and pompano, Louisiana 
crawfish, California abalone and Co- 
lumbia River salmon. Back in style 
are New England boiled dinners 
Kentucky burgoos, Florida conch 
seviche, New Orleans gumbo—and 
soups, chowders, breads and pies of 
every stripe and spice 

Another sign of the cooking ex- 
plosion is the amount of imagination 
and money people are lavishing on 
kitchens. Observed Terence Conran, 
the British furniture designer, retailer 
author (The Kitchen Book 
Crown: $30), who recently opened his 
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first American emporium, in Manhattan 





Now, | 1k goodness, we are returning | 
situation, Where the kitchen its, once agair 

It really ought to be renamed the ‘living room 
what it Is.” I more Americans each year 





coming just that—a warm, well-furnished place in \ 


ily and friends forgather to sha 





vapors of the meal in preparation and its consummat 


table 


hat does a cook need? Chef Paul Bocuse 


{ 


list: “First a good stove, a casserole 


spoon and lots of ideas.” But few of the new American 
cooks will settle for that. A trendy new kitchen 


Matt Wolfs Kitchens Etcetera in 
Hollywood, may (for $65,000) in 
clude a Fasar range, which cooks by 
magnetic induction, a gas-fired wok 
warming drawers, chopping-block is 
lands with separate vegetable sinks 
a rolltop condiment “garage.” a fire- 
place, sofas, music, a soda fountain 
and an indoor barbecue. That's for 
folks like Actor Walter Matthau 
and Movie Director John Franken- 
heimer. But even outside Hollywood, 
cuisiniers pamper their kitchens with 
gadgets, widgets and wonderizers 
that are worth more to them than 
yesteryear’s family retainer 

The tyro gets hooked. The first 
thing he knows, he is shopping for a 
$225 Cuisinart, or another brand of 
food processor (see box); these ma- 
chines can chop, mince, slice. shred, 
grate, grind, knead, blend, julienne 
or puree, all in the flick of an eye- 
lash. Then come an electric wok 
($30) and a superswift microwave 
oven ($400 to $500). which has also 
become an indispensable tool. (More 
microwaves will be sold this year 
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the 


for stews, a frying pan. a whisk 





Nancy Guild smoke-cooks lamb in Matibu 


Not so much Gallic voodoo as the art of the possible 


ENVIRONMENT) 
st medieval 


the hub of the home 





the kitchen 


tantalizing whiffs and 





if ordered from 





442% 
Nancy Harvey serves canard 4 lorange at home in Westchester, N.Y. 





than gas electric stoves combined.) Specialty shops from 


Massachusetts to Idaho entice the weekend Escoffier with such 








paraphernalia as truffle slicers, croissant cutters and croguem- 


houche molds, German asparagus peelers and spaetzle makers 
English crumpet rings, Mexican tortilla presses. Italian zuc 
chini corers, pasta machines. Indian iron karhai pans, Moroc- 
can couscous pots, Vermont soapstone griddles. Maine clam 
openers, electric pea-shellers, melon-ballers. birds’ nest baskets 
(for puffed potatoes), egg wedgers, polyethylene culling slabs 
and untinned copper zabaglione pans 

Enough? Assez? y%? Never. The 
Chinese chef alone needs two steel 
woks (14 in. and 12 in.). a three-level 
steamer, two cleavers. a boning knife 
a cast-iron or enamel Dutch oven. a 
stockpot, a rubber mallet and at least 
20 pairs of bamboo chopsticks 

Many home chefs are turning to 
professional restaurant equipment 
from heavy iron gas stoves to con- 
vection ovens and 20-qt. stockpots 
For Cuisinart graduates, there is the 
$2,000 Swiss-made Mannhart Cut-O- 
Mat. whose 3,000-r.p.m. motor slices 
and mixes so swiftly that it does not 
lose a drop of juice from a sprig of 
parsley. Or the $350 Roundup table 
steamer from Addison, III., which su- 
perbly preserves the nutrients in fish 
and vegetables. Or the $350 German- 
made Universal Smoker “Mirella 
which can deliciously smoke-cook 
half-a-dozen trout in 2! minutes 

There is a seemingly insatiable 
market for cookbooks. They are de- 
voured and annotated in bed, at 
breakfast and on commuter trains 
The classics (sez box) were invariably 
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| largely slipshod and dis- 


from Morocco (Harper & 


well researched and styl- 
ishly written; as Epi- 
curean-Author Clifton 
Fadiman observed: “A 
man who is careful with 
his palate is not likely 
to be careless with his 
paragraphs.” Alas. that 
seems no longer to be 
true, and this year’s crop 
of culinary guides is 


appointing. Too many 
are, well, potboilers 

The long-term trend 
is generally toward more 
esoteric books on spe- 
cialized foreign cuisines. 
It was inconceivable 25 
years ago, for instance, 
that the elegant Paula 
Wolfert could have pub- 
lished her Couscous 
and Other 


Row; $10.95). There has 

been a spate of books that adapt recipes to the new machines 
—notably A Mostly French Food Processor Cookbook by Co- 
lette Rossant, the translator of Bocuse and a famed French- 
born author-chef. Authors and publishers have rediscovered 
regional American cuisine: for example, Edna Lewis’ The Taste 
of Country Cooking (Knopf: $10 hard-cover. $4.95 paper). a de- 
lightful re-creation of the food of her Virginia childhood, and 
the six-volume TIME-LIFE series of regional cook-books ($7.95 


each). 


here are many valid reasons for the great American love 
affair with the kitchen. Starting with the G.Is of World 
War II and continuing with the tourists lured to far- 
away places by low-priced jet packages. solid sfeak-and- 
tater burghers have returned home by the millions with tin- 
gling memories of the rites and delights of other nations’ tables 
Julia Child’s 1961 book. Mastering the Art of French Cooking, 
and her superbly low-key, artfully maladroit TV demonstrations 
were immensely influential in persuading her fellow citizens 
that serious cuisine is not some kind of Gallic voodoo but rath- 
er the art of the eminently possible 
The feminist movement has helped open minds and kitch- 
éns to the notion that men can be at home on the range. Be- 
sides, those macho chaps have been bossing outdoor barbecues 
and clambakes for decades and were ready to move their talent 
indoors. Today virtually every newspaper in the country has its 
home-stirred food columns, and several of their authors—no- 
tably the New York Times's Claiborne, his colleague Pierre Fra- 
























Good Food Dean and Deluca’s Manhattan shop stocks everything from quell to solar aan 
New gourmet stores are sprouting like Mung beans 










® nay and the Washington 
> Post's William Rice* 
-are men 

And why not? Cook- 
ing is a sensual experi- 
ence, and when men and 
women dice and slice | 
and sauté in tandem, 
other juices than those of 
the good beef flow. Says 

Julia Child: “The fam- 
B ily that cooks together, 
sstays together.” The 
man in the kitchen soon | 
learns to appreciate the 
degree of love and labor 
that his wife puts into the 
feeding of a family—and 
where the household 
budget goes. New Jersey 
Cookmates Joyce and 
Louis Harvey say they 
could never get divorced: 
“Who would get the Cui- 
sinart, and who the 
KitchenAid mixer?” 

Actor James Coco, an accomplished home chef, maintains: 
“The act of cooking is like the act of making love. You have to 
pamper the food; you must have tender feelings for it: you must | 
have the right touch to turn it into a beautiful thing.” The 250- 
Ib. sybarite, who learned how to make ravioli from Sophia Loren 
while shooting Man of La Mancha in Rome five years ago, adds 
—with a touch of sage: “For me, cooking and eating ease all 
pain. When I am unhappy. I cook and eat. When I am happy. I 
cook and eat as a celebration.” 

For some cooks, a good meal for grateful guests enhances 
their self-esteem. Says San Francisco-based Cartoonist William 
Hamilton: “It's as though you say, ‘Take and eat. for this is my 
ego.” For most, however, it is more a matter of giving than 
getting 

Dr. Bernard Simon, 65, chief of plastic surgery at New York 
City’s Mount Sinai Hospital. came into the kitchen after a long 
illness. In order to prepare low-cholesterol foods that would not 
tax his damaged heart, he studied Chinese and Italian cuisine 
But he soon found other reasons to cook. “At this point in my 
life.” he says, “I would rather give than take. I find cooking a 
very gracious, warm and nurturing kind of thing to offer 
people.” 

Beyond that. cooking for Dr. Simon is the kind of learning 
experience that has occupied his professional life: “If your first 
recipe fails. you say, ‘Dammit, I have to try it again.’ It’s like 
medical skills: Why did you miss that diagnosis? In the kitch- 


which many also sell 





Whose new paperback. Where to Eat in America (Random House: $5.95). is 
the most valuable coast-to-coast gustatory guid ever published in this country 





Larry Ehlers at his Brown Deer, Wis., store; butchers at Houston's Jamail; selling cheese in the Woman's Cooperative Market in Bethesda, Md. 
Also, African elephant meat, Indian quail, Italian truffles, French mushrooms, Israeli melons and cheeses from everywhere 
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Why is this cigarette selling 
with no advertising 
and it’s hard to come by? _ 


There can be only one answer. 
People like TALL. 

They like the length. When they smoke a 120, 
they really feel theyre getting a cigarette that 
isnt going to burn out before they know it. 

They like the taste. TALL really delivers. 

They like the package. People say a cigarette 
pack is an extension of themselves. Makes a 
statement about them. TALL’ package is 
simple, contemporary, and according to many 
smokers, extremely handsome. 

If you havent tried TALL, do try a 
pack. It may not be as available as the 
cigarette youre smoking now. But the 
way things are going it looks like that’s 
going to be a temporary condition. 


PALS 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Filter: 18 mg. “tar, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette: 20 FILTER CIGARETTES 
Menthol: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. ‘77 
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imperfection.” 

Rudolf Millendorf, art director of Women’s Wear Daily. 
cooks for friends three times a week. “In my work,” he says, “I as- 
semble a lot of things and have control over their timing. To be 
a cook. you bring these experiences into play.” For surgeons 
and soldiers, executives. editors, artists and salesmen, there is 
this same symbiotic relationship between shop and stove. Says 
Howard Abrahams. 32, a Manhattan attorney who graduated 
cum culinary laude from two cooking schools: “Cooking and 





en, as in the hospital. you learn something about human | law are quite similar. With both. there’s the challenge of prob- | 


lem solving. logic and reasoning.” 

Cooking can be a kind of therapy. Says Harvard Economist 
David Segal, 38: “I find cooking absolutely relaxing. totally ab- 
sorbing and also extremely satisfying.” Even some of the most 
ambitious cooks manage to assemble banquets without nerves 
Ambrose Flaherty. 46. an advertising salesman for the Boston 
Globe, likes to prepare huge. rich meals for his family and friends 
But, he maintains. “it’s pure recreation. It’s a great outlet for my 
energy and. besides, we're very gregarious.” One recent feast for 








Tips from the Toques 


he world’s greatest chefs, those who wear the tallest. 
T proudest white toques, were asked by TIME to share their 
wisdom with the home cook. Their advice: 


Paul Bocuse, 51, maitre of maitres and owner of the great res- 
taurant outside Lyon that bears his name: “Find out in the 
market what is good, fresh and in season. Then choose your 
recipe. The next most important thing is to have a good pub- 
lic, which in the home means people who are eager to eat 
Use recipes as inspirations: never give up on one if you are 
lacking an ingredient or two.” 


Michel Guérard, 44. owner of a three- 
star restaurant in Eugénie-les-Bains, 
near Lourdes, and foremost practi- 
tioner of /a cuisine minceur, the cook- 
ing of slimness: “The most important 
tool of a chef is his tongue. Taste, taste, 
taste! And don’t forget color. I com- 
bine my vegetables the way a painter 
arranges his colors—until he obtains 
the exact effect that he wants.” 


Michel Bourdin, 35, who as the re- 
nowned chef of London’s venerated 
Connaught Hotel has consummated a 
happy marriage of Gallic savoir and 
Anglo fare: “The secret of good cook- 
ing is not concocting elaborate dishes. 
Choose fresh things and learn how to 
bring out their taste. But you must per- 
sonalize the dish. Cooking is a way of 
giving and of making yourself desir- 
able. So do it simply, unelaborately.” 


James Beard, 74, Manhattan-based 
author-teacher: “Go through cook- 
} books and articles about cooking and 
mark down what can apply to your 
own kitchen. I underline things with red pencil that I want to 
refer back to or put slips of paper into pages I want to turn to. 
There is such a wealth of ideas in good cookbooks that no 
one can collect all of them in a lifetime.” 





Jacques Pépin, 42, peripatetic teacher, author and cuisinier 
who was once the personal chef of Charles de Gaulle: “I rec- 
ommend three good knives: two for slicing, one for chopping. 
A few basic strong pots. They don’t have to be copper. But re- 
member aluminum discolors some foods and stainless devel- 
ops hot spots. Get good utensils—they will last forever, and 
you can give them to your children. Also try to avoid snob- 
bism. Cooking is not for showing off to the neighbors.” 


Frédy Girardet, 41, who—though Swiss-born and Swiss-based 
—conducts one of the world’s greatest French restaurants, at 








Crissier near Lausanne: “You don't always need expensive 
products. A ragout of canned tuna can be delicious. Even po- 
tatoes can be interpreted in many ways. Never kill natural 
flavor by oversaucing or overcooking. Do like the Chinese 
pop things in and out of a piping hot pan immediately.” 


Robert Carrier, 54. a Falstaffian fellow from Tarrytown, 
N.Y., who owns two of England’s most sumptuous restau- 
rants, Hintlesham Hall in Suffolk and London’s Carrier's 
“Every time you travel, come back with a dish, not a post- 
card. Learn to cook the secrets of the world and make them 
your own by adding curiosity and daring. Toss aside all hoity- 
toity rules and regulations. When entertaining, make only 
two dishes, which you must know. Try 
out anything new on the cat.” 


Werner Végeli, 45, Swiss-born co-own- 
er of Stockholm’s dazzling Operakal- 
laren and chef for all official banquets 
of the Swedish royal court: “Every in- 
gredient must speak its own language 
Its original taste must be easily iden- 
tifiable. Ingredients should not be 
blended so that the guest has to ask, ‘It 
tastes wonderful, but what is it?’ Serve 
a glass of brut Champagne or kir be- 
fore dinner—never, never, never mar- 
tinis. And the meal should not go on 
too long. My dinners at the royal pal- 
ace consist of five courses that take lit- 
tle more than an hour to eat.” 


René Veaux, 40, chef of the classic Pa- 
risian restaurant Lasserre: “Don't do 
too much. Concentrate on one plat. 
One person cooking at home cannot 
pay attention to too many things. She 
or he will become lost. If a woman 
makes three dishes, she will get ner- 
vous on the first, the second will suffer 
and the third will be a disaster.” 


Alain Chapel, 40, owner of the three-star restaurant, Alain 
Chapel, in Mionnay: “You have to love either what you are 
going to eat or the person you are cooking for. Then you have 
to give yourself up to cooking. Cuisine is an act of love.” 


Jean-Marie Amat, 30, whose handsome St. James restaurant in 
Bordeaux has earned him a stellar reputation in only four 
years: “Try to cook so that it will surprise a little, agreeably. I 
look for the note of flavor that will astonish slightly, without 
shocking. You must judge that by your own sense of taste. 
The one person you can never fool is yourself.” 


Julia Child, 65, author and TV chef who has taught millions of 
Americans to cook in French: “The only real stumbling 
block is fear of failure. In cooking you've got to have a what- 
the-hell attitude.” 
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ten chez Flaherty featured roast suckling 
pig. stuffed goose. boiled lobsters, mari- 
nated mushrooms and Karen Flaherty’s 
raspberry bombe and walnut cake 

The ascent to gourmandise is no long- 
er a matter of picking up a cookbook and 
buying a set of copper pots. Present and 
would-be home chefs support hundreds 
of cooking schools in the U.S. They are 
mostly very good—notably James Beard’s 
and Lydie Marshall's classes in Manhat- 
tan, or Mary Nell Reck’s in Houston, or 
Rita Leinwand's in Los Angeles. A five- 
lesson program can cost as much as $350 
Boston alone supports 29 cooking schools, 
teaching everything from dicing to mak- 
ing Dampfnudeln. Whether for culinary 
kudos or to master grande cuisine, Amer- 
icans sometimes spend $3,060 (not count- 
ing jet fare or hotel bills) to take a twelve- 
week course at the newest. In-most school, 
La Varenne, in Paris 


hildren are also heeding the Pied 

Piper's call to wok and roll in the 

kitchen. From the capital's 

Georgetown Day School to 30 de- 
partment-store seminars—organized in 
15 states by Philadelphia's Lea Bramnick 
and Rita Simon—the generation gap is 
being bridged with sauce and stockpot 
Says Simon: “Children who have learned 
how to shop in a supermarket become de- 
mons of perfection, picking fruit that is 
ripe, examining vegetables for soft spots. 
watching the best buys 

All of which sounds perhaps like the 
last days of the Roman Empire. Yet 
Americans are certainly eating more 
wisely than they did in the days when a 
hunk of steer and a stack of fries were 
the banquet supreme. Contemporary 
Americans favor lighter, shorter meals—a 
far cry from the XXVII-course banquets 
that forced the Romans to repair to im- 
perial latrines to vomit between dishes 

in which every succulent leaf and 
crumb has been thoughtfully purchased 
planned and prepared 

The long predinner cocktail hour is 
vanishing; at most parties, white wine, dry 
sherry or a light aperitif is served—briefly 
—instead of the palate-numbing Scotches 
and martinis of yesteryear. Preprandial 
hors d’oeuvres—"“horrors d’oeuvres,” as 
an English hostess once dubbed those 
limp, gluey concoctions—have yielded to 
crisp vegetable sprigs and slices. There- 
afler come a few well-confected courses 
that cry, in Jonathan Swift's words 
“Come, eat me!” And, of course, a wine 
or two to dignify their downing 

Americans are finding that the mak- 
ing of good food is more than a hobby; it 
can be an art. Few events can provide 
the communion to be enjoyed over a well- 
laid table. A soul- and palate-satisfying 
meal is no occasion for guilt or gluttony 
Au contraire. Let us all recite, after grace 
the litany of that elegant guru of gusto 
M.F.K. Fisher (The Art of Eating) 

If Time, so fleeting, must like humans 
die, let it be filled with good food and good 
talk, and then embalmed in the perfumes 
of conviviality . 
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WE MAKE EVERY DROP of Jack Daniel's 
Whiskey in this old stillhouse all but buried 
in the Tennessee hills. 


And we watch over it as carefully as Mr. 
Jack Daniel would have watched it when he 
worked here more than a century ago. You 
see, Mr. Jack said it was better to make a 
jugful of great whiskey 
than a barrelful of 

just good. We've always 
held to that old-fashioned 
notion. And, we believe, 
so have the folks who 
enjoy Jack Daniel's 


Tennessee Whiskey. 
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Tennessee Whiskey » 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottl K very 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop 
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Miracle Machines: Chefs’ Delights 


Some critics 
claim that the only 
cook who really 


needs a food proces- 
sor is one who must 
feed a dozen lumber- 
jacks three times a 
day. Others say they 
actively enjoy chop- 
ping and slicing. But 
James Beard, an ear- 
ly convert to the pro- 
cessor—and co-editor of a recipe book 
distributed with the Cuisinart—scoffs at 
“kitchen snobs who will not accept mod- 
ern technological perfections. I'm per- 
fectly certain were Escoffier or Mon- 
tagné alive today, they would be happy 
to use a food processor.” Indeed, many 
serious cooks say that short of a Bocuse 
in a bottle, the best friend they have is 
a processor. 

There are more than a dozen on the 
market and new ones have been pop- 
ping up every few weeks. Companies 
that make mixers have been adding at- 
tachments that will do the same tasks 
as food processors. Some 750,000 pro- 
cessors have been sold in the U\S. so far 





this year, with projected 1978 sales of 2 
million. Herewith an evaluation of the 
most popular processors, listed in de- 
scending order of price, followed by the 
bestselling mixers that have processor 
attachments: 


PROCESSORS 

Robot Coupe R2 ($439). French prototype 
of the smaller Cuisinart, this is the 
household version of a restaurant mod- 
el. Worth every cent for the home cook 
who entertains on a large scale and de- 
mands professional results. 

Cuisinart CFP-SA ($225) and CFP-9 

($160). The French machine that pop- 
ularized all processors. Little difference 
between the two models, except that the 
more expensive version has a steel base 
(vy. plastic for the cheaper one) and is a 
little faster. Compact, versatile, durable. 
Waring ($160). American. Solid, espe- 
cially safe machine with more sophis- 
licated controls than Cuisinart, and 
more complicated to operate. 

La Machine ($120 de luxe, $100 without 
blender). Another French import. A fast 
machine, but also the most complex; ca- 
pacity too small. 





Norelco ($110). American. Sleek, well 
built, performs all the functions of a Cui- 
Sinart, but is somewhat less durable. Best 
buy in its range. 

Farberware ($99). Japanese-made. Slow- 
er than most, and some units seem me- 
chanically quirky. 

General Electric ($80). American. Lighter 
than most, it vibrates with heavy loads. 
Excellent for mousse, but only fair in 
chopping and slicing. 

American Electric ($49). American. A 
Cuisinart copy, but slower, less solid and 
with smaller capacity. 


MIXERS WITH ATTACHMENTS 
KitchenAid KS-A ($294). American. Ba- 
Sically a baker's tool, it can perform 
nearly all processor functions, but does 
not have a blender. Solid and depend- 
able, with ten different speeds. 

Bosch Magic Mixer ($250). German. It 
performs all processor functions effi- 
ciently. Speedy, easy and versatile, but 
too bulky for the average kitchen. 

Braun Kitchen Machine ($210). German 
Well designed and durable; resem- 
bles the Bosch, only smaller. 

Oster Kitchen Center ($150). American. 
Performs all processor functions, but is 
somewhat cumbersome and takes a lot 
of counter and storage space. 
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Cookbooks: A Gastronome’s Picks 


Of the making of 
cookbooks there is no 
end. From Mrs. Bee- 
ton to Mme. Simone 
Beck, Shennung to 
fh Francatelli, culinary 
counselors have been 
with us always. Per- 
haps 99% of all books 
on food are out of 
print, untranslated 
or forgettable—yet 
there are at least 2,000 volumes on the 
subject available in the U.S. today. 

TIME asked Manhattan-based Cu- 
linary Expert George Lang, who owns 
4,000 books on cooking and gastronomy, 
to draw up a short list of books that he 
considers essential to the kitchen li- 
brary. Hungarian-born Lang is a re- 
nowned chef, author, designer, restau- 
rateur (Manhattan’s charming Café des 
Artistes), and president of the George 
Lang Corp., which creates restaurants 
from Manhattan to Manila 

“Nowadays,” says Lang, “women 
often start with elaborate recipes but 
have no idea how to make a basic 
cream sauce.” Therefore, he recom- 


ESCOFFIER 
COOK BOOK 











mends that every cook have a step- 
by-step volume like Irma Rombauer 
and Marion Becker's Joy of Cooking 
(Bobbs-Merrill; $10.95 hard-cover; New 
American Library; $4.95 paper) or, for 
the more advanced practitioner, Jacques 
Pépin’s La Technique (Quadrangle; $25). 
He would add not only recipe books, 
but also several volumes that concern 
the philosophy and history of food. 
Lang's choices: 

The Escoffier Cook Book (Crown; $6.95). 
Every book that Escoffier wrote is part 
of the theoretical and practical canon of 
gastronomy; this is the most useful. 

The Elizabeth David Cookery Book Set 
(Penguin; $13.95). Boxed edition in- 
cludes French Country Cooking, French 
Provincial Cooking, Summer Cooking, 
Italian Food and Mediterranean Food. 
Elizabeth David is authentic, practical, 
no-nonsense, inventive—the most im- 
portant of the contemporary authors. 
The Food of France by Waverley Root 
(Knopf; $15 hard-cover; Random 
House; $5.95 paper). The authoritative 
guide to the subject in any language. 
James Beard’s American Cookery (Little, 
Brown; $14.95). The definitive, pan- 





oramic treatise on our culinary heritage 
Chinese Gastronomy by Hsiang Ju Lin 
and Tsuifeng Lin (Harvest/HBJ: $3.95 
paper). Perhaps the only book on any 
cuisine that establishes sensible criteria 
of flavors and textures 

Larousse Gastronomique (Crown: $25). A 
handsome, one-volume encyclopedia for 
practical information and good reading 
The Art of Eating by M.F.K. Fisher (Ran- 
dom Vintage; $5.95 paper). Few people 
have written about the subject with 
greater gusto and poesy than this Cali- 
fornia woman who has become a cult fig- 
ure among gastronomes. 

Mastering the Art of French Cooking by Si- 
mone Beck, Louisette Bertholle, and 
Julia Child (Knopf; $30). A classic com- 
pendium of recipes. 

The New York Times Cook Book, edited by 
Craig Claiborne (Harper & Row: $15) 
An accurate, almost complete compen- 
dium of the most popular dishes. 

The Classic Italian Cookbook by Marcella 
Hazan (Knopf; $12.95) and The Fine Art 
of Italian Cooking by Giuliano Bugialli 
(Quadrangle; $15). Almost a college 
course in Italian cuisine. 

The Cuisines of Mexico by Diana Kenne- 
dy (Harper & Row; $15). The English- 
born author’s book is regarded as the 
best by the highest cocineros 








Systemark by Parker. It writes a whole new 
way. Faster. More freely. 


The revolutionary Systemark Floating Ball 
point glides across the page. It lays down 
a track of slick, glistening liquid ink (not 
the thick paste ink found in ordinary ball- 
points) and meters the ink at the ideal 


flow rate. It adds dash and verve to the 
written word, makes your handwriting 
look better. 


You can also enjoy the Systemark feel in 
two other points: a fine-line Stylus or a 
bold, long-writing Super Soft Tip. A superb 
gift at $5, $10 and $20. 


PARKER 


Try Systemark: the touch of tomorrow. 
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New 
from L4la3 


RECORDS 








All the color and excitement, the 
delightful musical variety of Fiedler’s 
legendary Boston Pops concerts — 
captured in the most complete library 
of his music ever assembled. 


Having captivated audiences all over the world with their 
favorite music, Mr. “Pops” will now enchant you with his 
personal favorites. All the selections he loves most are here, 
including some he's never recorded before. This superb collec 
tion of full-stereo, long-playing recordings offers the very best 
of Fiedler and the Pops, as well as historic new recordings of 
Fiedler favorites produced especially for Time-LiFE RECORDS 

in Boston's Symphony Hall 

Album by album, you'll travel through virtually every category 
of music, all vitalized by the inimitable Fiedler touch 
BROADWAY —superbshow-stoppers from Mame, My Fair Lady, 


Audition The American Spirit 


free for ten days 


Enjoy the brash originality and rich exuberance of our musical heritage through 30 
varied compositions, selected and conducted by the Maestro. They include, on three 
concert-quality LP records (or two eight-track tape cartridges or tape cassettes) 
Yankee Doodle, Home on the Range, Shenandoah, Down in the Valley, Gershwin’s 
1 Got Rhythm, Rodgers and Hammerstein's The Surrey with the Fringe on Top, 


Sondheim's Send in the Clowns, and more 


Fiedler also teams up in this lively album with several of America’s 
finest musicians: Duke Ellington on his own Mood Indigo; Chet Atkins 


on Tennessee Waltz; Peter Nero on Rhapsody in Blue. 
A fascinating booklet of notes on the music, prepared in 
cooperation with Fiedler, accompanies your records 


Plus Bonus Gift! 


And you also receive a delightful, 
full-color, 24-page biography of the 
Maestro, with a number of rare 
photographs — yours to keep 

even if you decide not to buy 

a single album 





America’s best-loved man of music 
presents the music he loves best in... 


ARTHUR 
FIEDLER’S __ 
FAVORITES |, 


The Sound of Music, Man of La Mancha, Hello Dolly. 
OPERA —overtures, marches, dances and vocal 

works from La Boheme, Aida, Die Fledermaus, 
Madame Butterfly, Carmen and Lohengrin. 

TIN PAN ALLEY — popular tunes transformed into 
breathtaking symphonic experiences: Misty, Moon 
River, Solitude, Bridge Over Troubled Water, Yesterday, 
and more — including an infectious treatment of The Girl 
from Ipanema with Stan Getz as soloist 

BALLET —glorious music from such works as Swan Lake, 
The Nutcracker Suite, Borodin's Polovetsian Dances 
(which inspired the musical Kismet), Chopin's beloved 
Les Sylphides. 

Every album in Arthur Fiedler’s Favorites comes with a 
ten-day free-audition privilege —so you keep only the albums 
you truly enjoy. To sample the first album (described below), 
mail the postpaid reply card today. If card has already been 
taken, use the coupon on the opposite page 
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TIME-LIFE RECORDS 


Time & Life Building 
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Sinoking is one thing, | 
“Taste is everything. | 


For me; it’s,tasté or nothing. That’s why I smoke 
Winston? Look, whether it’s Winston King or Winston 
100’s, tastes everything in a cigarette. And 
Winston is nothing but good taste all the way. 





Yo 


AN 


Winston 





Winston Kig 100% f 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined — 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health bw 8 
; i \\ 
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Discomania 


SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER 
Directed by John Badham 
| Screenplay by Norman Wexler 


rom a cynical perspective Saturday 
Night Fever looks not so much like a 
movie as a merchandising assault on the 
youth market. The first film to exploit the 
latest disco craze, it stars a hot TV person- 
ality, John Travolta, and features a sound 
track overcrowded with highly pluggable 
Bee Gees songs. The sets are plastered 
with posters of Al Pacino and Farrah 
Fawcett-Majors; the script shamelessly 
ransacks American Graffiti and Rocky 
The people behind Saturday Night Fever 
or perhaps one should say the accoun- 
tants—have not left much to chance 
Yet the movie is hard to dismiss, for 
its prefab ingredients are often stirred toa 
boil. Energetically directed and well act- 
ed (largely by unknowns), Saturday Night 
Fever succeeds in capturing the animal 
drive of disco music and the social rituals 
of the people who dance to its beat. Were 
it not for some failures of dramatic nerve 
in the second half, this film might actually 
have been the rock-'n’-roll Rocky it so des- 
perately aspires to be 
Saturday Night Fever is set in the New 
York equivalent of Rocky's South Phila- 
delphia—Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, an Ital- 
ian-American enclave where working- 
class kids slave all week so that they can 
dress up and boogie on Saturday nights 
Norman Wexler’s screenplay focuses on 
the best dancer in the community, Tony 
Manero (Travolta), a paint-store sales- 
man who still lives with his smothering 
family. Tony is ignorant of the world, nar- 


cissistic and, except on the dance floor, | goods 


aimless. The film’s story is about his 
tumultuous romance with another 
good dancer (Karen Lynn Gorney), 
a socially ambitious Manhattan sec- 
retary who teaches him that there is 
more to life than first prize in a hus- 
tle contest 

As long as Saturday Night Fe- 
ver stays at the hero's local disco, it 
is on solid footing. When Tony and 
his inarticulate chums burn off the 
tensions of their workaday jobs and 
Roman Catholic guilts, we see a 
mindless explosion of pent-up en- 
ergy that is almost frighteningly he- 
donistic. The characters become 
cruel and volatile beneath the 
strobe lights, and it seems that Sar- 
urday Night Fever has an authentic 
statement to make about America’s 
newest crop of alienated youth 

Unfortunately, the statement 
proves to be a dangling phrase. In 
the mechanical effort to push Tony 
toward a catharsis, Wexler loads 
the script with a series of stagy and 








Teen Idol John Travolta 





gang rumble, a gang bang. By the time 


way ride to arrive at the story's bogus 





Cinema 


~~ T 





Flying out of the crowd 
unconvincing plot incidents: a suicide, a 


Tony takes a soul-searching all-night sub- 





happy ending, the movie has thrown away 
its subject to lull us with sentimental bro- 
mides about Finding Oneself. We might 


as well be at Roseland 


The performances, at least, are first- 
rate and John Travolta is a revelation 
Atonce mean-looking and pretty, he con- 
veys the kind of threatening sexuality that 
floors an audience. His dancing is elec- 
tric, his comic timing acute. In the time- 
less manner of movie sex symbols, his car- 
nal presence can make even a safe 
Hollywood package seem like dangerous 
— Frank Rich 





f 


Travolta with Karen Lynn Gorney in Saturday Night Feve 
First prize in the disco hustle contest 
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The walls are a nondescript orange 
and brown, the carpet is forgettable green, 
and the Spanish style furniture looks as if 
it had been borrowed from a Holiday Inn 
A psychiatrist would have a hard start, 
in short, if he tried to analyze John Tra- 
volta from the way he has decorated his 
West Hollywood apartment 

Except, of course, for the dozens of 
model planes piled on top of a pinball 
machine in an unused bedroom. Built 
by a friend, the planes are mostly the vin- 
tage airliners Travolta saw from his win- 
dow as a kid, dreaming that they would 
some day take him away from the hum- 
drum of Englewood, N.J. There are old 
Lockheed Constellations, with their twin 
tails, and British Brittanias. But most of 
all there are sturdy little DC-3s, the work- 
horse of four decades. “It was the first 
true airliner,” he says. “It depended just 
on people who wanted to pick up and 
go someplace.” 


omeone, in other words. like John 

Travolta, whose own career Is more 
like a Saturn rocket than anything on 
his pinball machine. As TV’s Vinnie Bar- 
barino, the dedicated underachiever of 
ABC’s Welcome Back, Kotter, he prob- 
ably draws more soulful sighs from the 
teenybopper set than any other star in 
the country. He had an important part 
in Brian De Palma’s Carrie, and he 1s 
the star of next spring’s movie version 
of Grease 

Saturday Night Fever is an ideal show- 
case for Travolta’s talents. He swaggers 
like Mussolini on his platform § shoes, 
struts like Schwarzenegger in his black 
bikini briefs, and dances like Greco in 
his white suit. Most of all Travolta 
shows that he can act. Mr. Kotter’s No 
1 sweathog gives a performance of 
such intensity that he may just grab 
an Academy Award nomination 

Far from being the loudmouth 
he plays in Kotter, Travolta has 
plotted his career with the calcu- 
lating precision of a corporate ac- 
countant. He refuses to accept any 
more Barbarino parts because they 
would mean a “horizontal” rather 
than a vertical movement. He has 
also stopped doing lucrative promo- 
tional tours as Vinnie. “It's so easy 
to keep your integrity if you put 
your mind to it,” he says. “It’s as 
simple as saying no.” It is especial- 
ly simple, he might have added, if 
your income is, like his, half a mil- 
lion a year 

Success has come easily to Tra- 
volta: since he was 16, he has never 
been turned down for a part. He 
dropped out of his Englewood high 
school—a harsher, drug-ridden ver- 
sion of the happy school in Kotter 
after his second year, and soon 
landed summer stock roles, a part 
in an off-Broadway revival of Rain, 
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Fe mes 








i HIS | Cinema 
SHRIS rMAS and the first of his 40 TV commercials 
tf 


The role of Barbarino was a natural for 


him—*I knew that character from high MAGICFLASH 
bon T school,” he says—and soon after Kotter's 
premiere in 1975 he was receiving 5,000 
GIVE fan letters a week. “Before Kotter,” says MAKES 


Lois Zetter, who works on his music deals, 
“John was merely lovable, someone you YOUR GIFT 
HALF A wanted to hug. After Korter he suddenly 
became gorgeous and sexy 
GIFT. Is he also happy? Yes and no. He finds COMPLETE 
i) that adulation is a kind of prison, his e 


young fans’ love not far removed from 
hostility. When he was shooting Saturday 
Night in Brooklyn, the teen-agers would 
try to coax him out of his trailer as they 
might a caged dog—by rocking it back 
and forth 


ore disturbing than the fans was the 

death of Diana Hyland, who played 

the mother on ABC's Eight Is Enough 
Though 18 years older than Travolta, she 
was, he says, the only woman he real- 
ly loved. Her death from cancer last 
March was probably the only tragedy he 
has known. After she died, he says, “I 

| was in shock most of the time. I'm sull 
| finding it difficult to adjust to the most 





| traumatic thing that has ever happened There's an ITT Magicflash unit 
to me.” made especially for the Polaroid” 
Work is Travolta’s main pleasure One Step and Pronto! 


these days. His only real hobby, flying, is ; and for the Kodak EK4 and EK6 
prohibited by his contract with Producer Bas x, instant Camera. » “> | 
Robert Stigwood, and his DC-3—the full- aia iy iol ll : 
size duplicate of all those models—lies idle a 
in a hangar. He has few close friends and 
distrusts most people he did not know be- 
fore he became famous. Even on bright, 
Chamber of Commerce days he keeps 
most of the light out of his apartment, por- 
ing over scripts or occasionally strumming 
on a guitar 
His early start left him without a true 
adolescence, and emotionally Travolta is 
an odd combination, half boy, half man 
| —a middle-aged man at that. The man 
plans his career. The boy buys a DC-3 and 
collects model airplanes. “Both flying and 
acting meant being out of the crowd to 
me,” he says. “When I was a kid in bed 
late at night, I'd hear the drone of a plane 
| coming out of LaGuardia. That sound was 
very romantic to me. I'd wish my bed were 
in the plane and I could look out my win- An instant camera makes a great 
dow and see the stars 2 Christmas gift. And an ITT 
Magicflash unit makes it even 


better. With an ITT Magicflash you 
Golden Western always have a flash ready when 


PUT aR aaa PCPS you need it. At only about 1/6th 
ANOTHER MAN, ANOTHER CHANCE the price of a flash from flash bars 
Directed by Claude Lelouch 


or flip-flash? 
Screenplay by Claude Lelouch Bi the store nearest you that 


, i h i 
his time Claude Lelouch has dressed carries the ITT Magicflash, call 


: toll-free 
his basic movie—the one in which boy 2 2 


| takes interminable amounts of time to (800) 447-4700 





| mest girt—in chaps and cowboy Dots In Illinois, call (800) 322-4400 
| He (James Caan) is a frontier veterinar- : 
ian; she (Genevieve Bujold) is a French “Excluding cost of Magicflash® unit 


immigrant to the American West in the 


| 1870s, The thing that delays their ine MAGICFLASH 


| 
- cami Clark, New Jersey 07066 











The first brandy of Spain 





will make love to your tastebuds. 


Fundador, “the founder,” 
is a product of the noble 
and ancient House of Domecq, 
and unique among brandies. 
Mellow and smooth, like 
a gentle lover’s caress. 
Yet, deliciously full-bodied, 
velvety and rich. Who would 
not be enamored of such a taste? 
It is traditional in Spain to 
savor Fundador straight, 
warmed ina glass in the palm 
of the hand. But it could not 
possibly offend anyone’s palate 
if you were an aficionado — 
fan, as you say—of Fundador 
on the rocks or with soda. Leave 
it to your tastebuds to decide. 
And know that when just 
one lingering sip of Fundador 
has aroused them, you 
will truly call yourselfa 
brandy lover. 
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ARKS, LIRA, FRANCS, OR BUCKS THAN 
N HATCHBACK. $3661: 


SEE WHAT’S NEW TODAY 
IN A CHEVROLET. 
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Caan and Bujold in Another Man 
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Dear Debbera, Dear Tristaca, 

I want to tell you about my study. At the I was so pleased to get your letter. That's 
end of last year | was announced as best student quite an honor to be first in your class. I’m very 
My school report is very satisfactory. I got a proud of you. I'm still teaching, but the only 
present from school. How about you, Debbera? classes I'm taking now are ballet. Did you get all 
Are you still studying? I hope you are successful the postcards I sent? It was a great trip. I'm look 
in your studies. I stop my letter now. I give you ing forward to the holidays now —hope to do a 
all my love. From your sponsored child, lot of skiing this winter. Take care now and 

Tristaca seh adc Debbera 


PS. I love you. 


Tristaca and Debbera, though they've never even met, share a very special love. Tristaca lived 
in extreme poverty. Her mother has tried to support her family herself, but she can only get 
menial jobs that pay almost nothing. 

Tristaca was a girl without any hopes, without any dreams. Then Debbera Drake came into 
her life. 

Debbera sponsors her through the Christian Children’s Fund for $15 a month. Her money helps 
give Tristaca food and clothing and a chance to go to school. It gives her hopes and dreams once more. 

You can give a child hope. Become a sponsor. You needn’t send any money now —you can “meet” 
the child assigned to your care first. Just mail the coupon. You'll receive the child’s photograph and 
background information. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send in your first monthly check or 
money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, return the photo and other materials so we may ask 
someone else to help. 

We have thousands of children like Tristaca on our waiting list right now who desperately need 
sponsors. Let one of them share something special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


Dr. Verent J. Mills, CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 NTIMD3 
I wish to sponsor a 0) boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help. Please send my information package today 

CQ) I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days 

Or I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask someone else to help 

CI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 


O I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ ———- 





Name 





Address ___ = 





City tt “— rege Ue ta 
Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. Gifts are tax deductible. 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4T 1Y8. Statement of income and expenses available on request. 


Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 

















WHY OUR COMFORTABLE SPORTS CAR 
IS MAKING OTHER SPORTS CARS 


Sa) 


UNCOMFORTABLE. 


Cong) 


TRIUMPH Triumph TR7 brings a new 


level of comfort and handling to 
[czveano) the ranks of the affordable sports car. TR7 has a 
combination of features no other single sports car can match. 
THE INTERIOR. Open the door of a TR7. It's actually wider 
inside than a Datsun 280Z. Wider than a Corvette. 
Road & Track says: "The interior is spacious and luxurious, 
the gauges and controls are all in the right places and the 
seats are comfortable with easily adjustable backrests.” 
THE SHAPE. Let your eye linger for a moment on TR7’s 
aerodynamic profile. The engine is canted 
sear 45-degrees for a hoodline 
that results ina 
wind-cheating wedge. 
’ TR7's race-proven 
- shape won three SCCA 
divisions in 1977 by 
~ beating Porsche, Datsun, 
“and Alfa-Romeo. 
THE HANDLING. TR7 embraces the road with eight generous 
inches of suspénsion travel and wide 185 steel-belted radials. 
Precise rack-and-pinion steering gives 
the TR7 superb directional stability. 
MacPherson strut front suspension 
contributes to TR7's impressive 
handling; Motor Trend rated 
TR7's cornering power in the d 
same league as FerrariDino 4 
and Lotus Europa. 
THE LUXURIES. TR7 
is the lowest priced 


aN 


true sports car with an optional automatic transmission (not 
available in Calif.). 
You may also select factory air conditioning, a sunroof, 
luggage rack, racing stripes, and one of several 
AM/FM radios and tape players. & 
THE PRICE. One of TR7's most comfortable fea- a ° 
tures is the price. It's considerably less than 
Porsche 924, Alfa-Romeo, \ | 
——e Lancia, and Datsun 2802. 
Triumph TR7. The 
comfortable sports car. d i 
For the name of your ~~ 
nearest Triumph 
dealer call: 800-447-4700. In 
Illinois call: 800-322-4400. 
British Leyland Motors Inc., 
Leonia, N.J. 07605. 











"78 Outlook: One More Good Year 


|The TIME Board of Economists sees additional growth—and inflation 


The thing that hath been, it is that [ 
which shall be. 


— Ecclesiastes 1:9 
he members of the TIME Board 

‘ of Economists put it in more mod- 
ern language, but that essentially 

is the forecast they are making for 1978 
Despite all the doubts and uncertainties 
gripping consumers, businessmen and 
investors, the economists predict a year 
almost uncannily similar to 1977—a sol- 


| id though unspectacular growth in pro- 


duction, incomes and profits, another 
strong rise in the number of people 
working, but no great reduction in un- 
employment. Inflation will speed up 
from its current pace, and that and oth- 
er factors could set the stage for a down- 
turn in 1979 or 1980. But for the next 
twelve months, TIME’s board members 
unanimously agree with Arthur Okun, 
a senior fellow of the Brookings Insti- 
tution: after 244 years of recovery from 
the 1973-75 recession, * 
year of good news in this expansion.” 

The board's predictions differ from 
those being made by economists in the 
Carter Administration and by such pri- 
vate bodies as the Manhattan-based Con- 
ference Board only in being slightly more 
optimistic. But the members of the TIMI 
Board of Economists have a special claim 


| to attention: the predictions they made a 


TIME CHARTS 


% change monthly in con- 
sumer price index, seasonally 
adjusted, compound annual rates 
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year ago have been proved right, in one 

case to the last decimal point. Last De- 

cember board members forecast that the 

that is, total 

production of goods and service discount- 

ed for inflation—would rise during 1977 
by 4.8°; when all the numbers 


cember. That would still be high by any 
but recession standards. As in 1977, new 
jobs will be created rapidly; this year 
the number of people working has risen 
by 3.7 million—950,000 in November 
alone. In all, 92.2 million Americans 
now have jobs. But the increase has been 
offset by a flood of would-be workers, es- 
pecially women and youths, into the 
job market. That pattern will continue 
in 1978 


Inflation, as measured by the consumer 
price index, will proceed at an annual 
rate of a bit more than 6%; if 
anything. the pace will be quickening 
twelve months from now. That will 
about match what board members and 
other economists consider to have 
been the basic, or underlying, rate 
throughout 1977—or 1976 for that mat- 
ter. The officially reported rate in re- 
cent months has been lower—3.7% in 
October—but that was an illusory re- 
sult of a temporary lull in food prices 
The respite is now ending: in Novem- 
ber wholesale prices, which often 
foreshadow what will happen to living 


| costs, rose at an annual rate of 8.7% 


The overall forecast is cheering, con- | 


sidering the fog of worry about the econ- 
omy that has enveloped the nation in re- 
cent 
production, 


all its 
personal 


For 
jobs, 


months progress 


income 
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are added up, that forecast prob- 
ably will be close to the bull’s- 
eye. They also predicted that the | 
unemployment rate at the end 
of 1977 would be 6.9%; the No- 
vember figure was exactly that 

Now board members’ fore- 
casts for 1978, averaged out, go 
this way for the three key mea- 
sures of the economy: 


Real G.N.P. will rise 4.6%—an 
increase that is above the rate 
the economy can sustain year af- 
ter year, but no more than ade- 
quate in the present situation to 
repair the ravages of the last re- 
cession. The rate of rise may de- 
cline to 4.2% or so by year’s end, 
| but a big cut in individual and 
corporate income taxes will keep 
anything like a recession from 
| developing—nexl year anyway 








Unemployment will decline to 
| an average of 6.6% for the year, 
! and perhaps to 6.4% next De- 
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around 11%) and corporate profits (about | 
12% ahead of last year, after taxes), 1977 
brought the economy a set of nagging 
headaches. Stock prices tumbled through 
the year; the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age is now about 19% below what it was 
at the close of 1976 (see box) 

Auto sales, a mainstay of the econom- 
ic expansion, weakened in the final 20 
days of November. The Carter Admin- 
istration, in its first year in office, dis- 
played what often seemed to be a fum- 
bling and unsure touch in dealing with 
the economy. For example, the President 
has vowed to shun wage-price controls or 
even guidelines but has yet to proclaim 
any strong anti-inflation policy, Indeed, 
he has taken several actions, including | 
signing into law a huge increase in the | 
minimum wage, that will raise prices 

Because of massive oil imports and 
deep inroads into the American market 
for steel, color TV, microwave ovens and 
other products made by aggressive for- 
eign competitors, the U.S. trade deficit is 
ballooning toward $30 billion, about five 
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19787? There is none. 


times the 1976 figure. That has sent the 
dollar to new lows against such curren- 
cies as the Japanese yen, German mark 
and Swiss franc, and set off a protection- 
ist clamor for restrictions on imports to 
save American jobs 

The surest way to redress the nation’s 
lopsided trade balance and stabilize the 
dollar is to slow the flow of foreign oil 
into the U.S., which is the chief goal of 
the President's energy program, The com- 
plex energy bill is now before a House- 
Senate conference, and last week the 
conferees approved one of the key Ad- 
ministration-supported measures. The 
legislators tentatively accepted the “gas 
guzzler tax” in just about the form the | 
President first presented it. Under this 
law, which would take effect next fall, cars 
delivering less than 15 m.p.g. will cost an 
extra $200; those getting less than 14 
m.p.g. will be taxed $300. If the mileage 
is below 13, the bite will be $550. Tax lev- 
els will steadily rise, and by 1985 cars 
doing less than 12.5 will be taxed a whop- 











pected to save 175,000 bbl. of oil a day 

Many of the same problems that 
plagued 1977 will continue into 1978. One 
big one: lagging business investment. Cor- 
porate spending for new plant and equip- 
ment, discounted for inflation, rose about 
8% this year. A Department of Commerce 
survey released last week indicates that 
business outlays will slow to an even more 
cautious rate of 5.4% in the first half of 
1978. That is a far cry from the 10° an- 
nual rise the Carter Administration be- 
lieves is needed to meet its goal of reduc- 
ing unemployment to 4.5% by 1981 


| David Grove, a vice president of IBM and 
| a member of the TIME Board of Econo- 


mists, traces the hesitancy to a worldwide 
worry over business conditions—above 
all, the price and supply of energy 

Board members, however, see other 
factors that will keep growth rolling 
through 1978. Consumer spending, for 
one thing, remains strong; consumers this 
year have been spending more, and sav- 
ing less, of their incomes than at any time 
since 1963. Christmas sales have started 
off with a surge that should give business 
a lift into the early months of next year 

In Boston, Leon Slayton, corporate 
vice president of the Jordan Marsh store 
chain, reports that sales during this 
Christmas season “are far in excess of last 
year's—and last year was an excellent 
year.” Harold Krensky, president of Fed- 
erated Department Stores Inc., says his 
company’s sales are now 10% above a 
year ago, and he expects to maintain that 
pace throughout 1978. “There’s no rea- 
son why it should not continue,” he says 

The biggest reason for expecting con- 
tinued expansion is that the Adminis- 
tration seems to have settled on its tax 
policy: it will recommend a sizable cut 
in individual and corporate taxes, while 
proposing few if any of the sweeping re- 
forms that it once talked of and that 
frightened many businessmen and inves- 
tors. Board members’ forecasts assume 
that the President will propose, and Con- 
gress enact, a tax cut of $20 billion to 
$22 billion—$15 billion for individual tax- 
payers, $5 billion to $7 billion for busi- 
ness. That checks with word from Wash- 
ington, where officials are talking of 
reductions that would save $300 a year 
for a family of four in the $15,000 to $20,- 
000 income bracket, and of lowering the 
corporate tax rate from 48% to 46% 

A large cut in income taxes is needed 


| just to offset the impact of rising Social Se- 


curity payroll taxes, the wellhead tax on 


crude oil that the President has proposed 
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will crunch it one more ae 


time. 
and the so-called inflation tax. As infla- 
tion drives up wages and salaries, it push- 
es more people every year into higher in- 
come tax brackets. thus raising the 
Government's total take. Board Member 
Walter Heller, a University of Minnesota 
professor and former chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, calcu- 
lates that these factors will siphon $15 bil- 
lion of potential purchasing power out of 
the economy in the next year and a half 
unless they are countered by an income | 
tax cut. Some of the drain may be post- | 
poned. Late last week the White House 
agreed with House and Senate leaders to 
postpone any additional rise in Social Se- 
curity taxes until 1979—though increases 


| already required by existing law would 





still go into effect next year 

n any case, Heller doubts that a $20 bil- 
fic: tax cut next year will be enough 

to give the economy the push it needs 
He would prefer a $30 billion slash, 
though he has little hope of its being 
enacted. Says Heller: “We are still afraid 
of the large numbers on fiscal matters 
that really go with the enormous size 
of the economy.” Meaning: $30 billion 
seems gigantic, but it would be only about 
1%% of next year’s G.N.P. More op- 
timistically, Joseph Pechman, director of 
economic studies at Brookings, says that 
if Carter proposes a tax reduction of the 
size and type now being talked about, “I 


| think it can be regarded as a positive 


step by all groups in the community.” 
Though it should keep production and 

employment growing, however, a tax cut 

will do nothing to ease what most mem- 
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bers of the Board of Economists identify 

as the gravest problem of 1978: inflation 

None of the economists can foresee any 

slackening of price increases, and some 

fear the rate may even speed up beyond 
| 6%. Beryl Sprinkel, executive vice pres- 
ident of Harris Trust & Savings Bank in 
Chicago, predicts a 6.5% pace. Robert 
Nathan, a Washington business consul- 
tant, is afraid that if even a 6% inflation 
rate, combined with an unemployment 
rate exceeding 6%, persists beyond 1978, 
“we are going to get more frustration and 
more political unrest.” 

The economists have different reasons 
for fearing continued or accelerating in- 
flation next year. Democrat Okun lists, 
among others, these factors: the drop in 
the value of the dollar will intensify in- 
flation by making imports more expen- 
sive; wages will rise, especially (though 
surprisingly) for nonunion workers, who 
make up more than two-thirds of the U.S. 
labor force. So far, pay increases for non- 
union workers have been moderate. But, 
says Okun, “nonunion wages have adjust- 
ed to a lousy labor market; as the labor 
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market gets less lousy [meaning as un- 
employment comes down slightly] they 
will catch up.” 

Conservative Sprinkel offers a very 
different reason for fearing more price ris- 
es. In his view, the expansion in the 
money supply that the Federal Reserve 
Board has permitted this year (money 
growth was expanding al an annual rate 
of 12% in October) practically guarantees 
inflation next year. Alan Greenspan, a 
Manhattan business consultant who was 
President Ford’s chief economic adviser, 
agrees. Says Greenspan: “What is the 
anti-inflationary policy for 1978? The an- 
swer is there is none”—meaning that no 
policy adopted now would have a chance 
of influencing prices until year after next 

Inflation—and what might be done 
to combat it—lies at the root of the econ- 
omists’ fears that, while 1978 will be “one 
more good year,” it may be the last one 
for a while. Sprinkel’s worry is that the 
persistence of inflation will prod the Fed- 
eral Reserve into money-supply restric- 
lions so severe, and the Carter Admin- 

















istration into tax and spending policies 
so draconian, that they will plunge the 
economy into a new recession. Says he, re- 
signedly: “We may as well relax and enjoy 
it. We are going to have another good 
year, and some time in “79 or °80 we will 
crunch it one more time.” 


kun has a different fear. Since the 

Federal Reserve has been unable 

to contain the growth of money 
supply by the usual method of moving 
funds in and out of the banking system, it 
is trying to hold down the money stock by 
pushing up borrowing costs. Since the 
start of 1977, the prime rate on bank loans 
to business has risen from 64% to 7%% in 
November. Okun’s fear is that the board 
will lift interest rates high enough to dis- 
courage borrowing and cause a recession 
in 1979. Says he: “The Federal Reserve is 
on a collision course with the kind of ex- 
panding economy we have.” 

Federal Reserve policy, of course, de- 
pends heavily on who runs the indepen- 
dent board—specifically, whether Presi- 
dent Carter reappoints the crusty 
conservative Arthur Burns when his term 
as chairman expires next month, or 
chooses someone else. That has become 
one of the burning questions for 1978, and 
it divides the TIME Board of Economists 
along strict liberal-conservative lines. 
Conservatives, though they are displeased 
that Burns so far has been unable to keep 
the money supply from growing rapidly, 
contend that he must remain as the na- 
tion’s chief inflation fighter 

Liberals argue that so long as Burns 
remains Fed head, Carter cannot get any 
coordination between fiscal (tax and 
spending) programs and the Federal Re- 
serve’s policies on money supply and in- 
terest rates. Says Heller: “Burns tells the 
Administration what it should do and 
what he is going to do and hands off what 
he is going to do and that is it. Replacing 
him* might make a difference in that it 
would replace monologue with dialogue.” 
Yet liberals reluctantly conclude that Car- 
ter just might reappoint Burns anyway be- 
cause the President might feel that Burns 
has become indispensable as a symbol of 
monetary rectitude. 

Burns’ fate aside, can anything be 
done to hold down inflation while push- 
ing up employment and incomes? Board 





*The leading candidates to succeed Burns are Paul 
Volcker, head of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank; Robert Roosa, partner in the investment 
banking house of Brown Bros. Harriman, and Bruce 
MacLaury, head of the Brookings Institution. Okun 
has also been mentioned, but he insists he is not 
under consideration. One possible problem: if Burns 
stays on the board, there would be no New York 
Federal Reserve district seat for Volcker or Roosa 
to fill 
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& The Federal Reserve is on 

a collision course with the 
kind of expanding econo- 5 5 
my that we have. 


members offer any number of ideas, but 
none that seems likely to be both effec- 
tive and politically acceptable 

Liberals Heller, Okun, Pechman and 
Nathan all urge some kind of “incomes 
policy”—essentially, presidential pressure 
on companies and unions to hold down 
wage and price boosts, Conservatives ar- 
gue that that policy would only cover up 
inflation, and Grove, a nonpartisan who 
tends to liberal views, this time agrees 
Wage-price guidelines, he thinks, would 
actually speed up inflation temporarily 
Companies and unions would be tempt- 
ed to get all they could while the guide- 
lines were being formulated 

Okun voices two ideas: tie federal in- 
come tax cuts to reductions in state sales 
taxes—which would lower the prices that 
consumers pay for goods and services 
—and grant a “tax relief incentive” to 
businessmen and workers who help to 
control inflation. Under his plan, a com- 
pany that pledged to hold its average rate 
of wage increases to less than 6% a year, 
and its average rate of price boosts to no 
more than 4%, would have its corporate 
profits tax lowered by 5%. Employees of 
the firm would get a tax rebate equal to 
1.5% of their wage, with a ceiling of $225 
a year. Henry C. Wallich, a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, has proposed 
a variant: penalizing with extra taxes 
companies and workers who enjoy exces- 
sive price or wage hikes. Okun admits his 
scheme has little chance of being adopt- 
ed, and some of his colleagues consider it 
impossible to administer anyway 

Board Member Murray Weidenbaum, 
a professor at Washington University in 
St. Louis and Undersecretary of the Trea- 
sury in the Nixon Administration, urges 
a “free market alternative”: dismantling 
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many of the Government and private reg- 
ulations that restrict the market. He men- 
tions outlawing union bars to employ- 
| ment, scrapping the minimum wage 
altogether, doing away with the regulation 
of transportation rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and repealing the restric- 
tions on shipping contained in the 
Depression-era Jones Act (“That is 
for openers”). 

Such an approach, he declares, would 
not Only permit some prices to come down 
but increase employment. Says Weiden- 
baum: “The highest unemployment rates 
are precisely in the two sectors where 
Government regulation is strongest.” He 
means the construction industry, where 


wages are pushed up by the Davis-Bacon 
Act, and jobs filled by teen-agers, whose 
pay is raised by the minimum-wage law 
to the point that many potential employ- 
ers find it unprofitable to hire youths. Lib- 
eral colleagues on the Board of Econo- 
mists grant that Weidenbaum’s ideas have 
some merit, but argue that they would 
take a very long time to have much im- 
pact on prices and cannot be enacted any- 
way because they would arouse furious op- 
position from all sorts of vested interests. 

Opposed though their suggestions are. 
liberals and conservatives on the Board 
of Economists agree on one thing: which- 
ever ideas they are fondest of to curb in- 
flation and increase employment are the 


ed by the Administration, Congress or the 
Federal Reserve. That may be a melan- 
choly comment on the U‘S. political pro- 
cess. It is even more a comment on the 
devilish complexities of contemporary 
economics. President Carter and his aides, 
like the Nixon and Ford Administrations 
before them, are caught in a box: want- 
ing to stimulate the economy to full em- 
ployment, yet fearful that vigorous action 
will spur inflation: wishing to crack down 
on inflation, but afraid that drastic ac- 
tion will touch off another recession. 
Meanwhile, production, employment, in- 
comes and profits are likely to rise sig- 
nificantly for at least another year. Per- 
haps the nation might just as well relax 


very suggestions least likely to be accept- | and enjoy it. tT] 





Wall Street: Bad News Is No News 


| epee and almost lifeless at times, the stock market in 
1977 suffered through one of its worst years. Last New 
Year’s Eve, the Dow Jones average of 30 industrial stocks 
closed at 1004, its year-end record. By the final bell last 
week, the widely watched indicator had dropped 19%, to 
815. The mood on Wall Street, among the brokers and trad- 
ers whose heartbeat is the daily ticker, has turned from de- 
spair to anger. Says Peter L. Bernstein, an economist-con- 
sultant to large institutional investors: “We hate stocks, we 
hate ourselves and our customers hate us.” 

The hate comes from a sense of injury as brokers con- 
trast the current blah market with stocks in the Soaring Six- 
ties, Then issues selling at 50, 60 and even 100 times earn- 
ings were not uncommon. Now many are going for ultralow 
prices of six, seven or eight times earnings. Bernstein, writ- 
ing in November's Institutional Investor, a trade magazine, 
goes on to say that the experience of investors during the 
past decade “has probably been the worst in this century 
—and perhaps the worst in stock market history.” Worse 
than the 1930s? Yes, says Bernstein, 
when inflation is cranked in. Nine- 
ty cents invested in Dow Jones blue 
chips a dozen years ago is worth only 
44¢ now, a 50% depreciation. Two- 
thirds of new issues brought to mar- 
ket in the past four years are selling 
below their offering prices. Shares 
in Colorado-based brewer Adolph 
Coors Co. were offered two years ago 
at $31 each. They now sell for $14, 
although Coors profits have nearly 
doubled. 

Paradoxically, all this is happen- 
ing against a backdrop of a gener- 
ally healthy U.S. economy and a 
continuing rise in corporate profits 
and dividends. So depressed is Wall 
Street's mood that news reports—of, 
say, a sharp rise in a company’s prof- 
its—that would have pushed a stock 
up sharply a few years ago now cause 
only a brief flurry of a point or two. 
On the other hand, bad news is no 
news at all. Hardly anyone paid at- 
tention in October when the Dow 
Jones transportation average sank to 
a point that indicated to followers 
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of the venerable Dow Theory that a full-fledged “primary 
bear market” was under way. Everyone already knew that 

Why are stocks so depressed? Analysts asked for rea- 
sons can come up with an endless list of quickie “expla- 
nations” for any particular day’s drop: a jump in wholesale 
prices, a rise in the trade deficit, a threat of higher interest 
rates that would pull money from stocks into bonds. Last 
week, when the Dow fell 8 points, the favored reason was 
worry over a continuing drop in the value of the dollar on for- 
eign money markets, All these factors do indeed have some 
influence, as does the perception by investors that the Car- 
ter Administration does not have a grip on the complexities 
of directing the U.S. economy. But the basic reason for the 
market’s malaise is that in a time of continuing, persistent in- 
flation, stocks have proved to be anything but a hedge against 
rising prices. 

As a result, small investors have pulled out of the mar- 
ket by the millions to put their money into bonds, land. 
coins, wine—anything that is either tangible or seems less 
risky than shares. Trading consists 
mostly of transactions between the 
big institutions: mutual funds, pen- 
sion funds, bank trust departments. 
And managers of the pension funds, 
who invest more than $100 billion, 
have a special reason for worry: 
Congress in 1974 passed a law per- 
mitting receivers of pensions to sue 
managers of the funds for poor in- 
vestment performance. Fearful fund 
managers have adopted a super- 
cautious strategy, setting themselves 
the modest goal of only matching 
the performance of the popular stock 
averages, and pulling out of an is- 
sue any time they can turn a small 
profit. 

Where will it all end? Bear mar- 
kets eventually give way to bull mar- 
kets, and some computer-equipped 
analysts now think that the Dow 
could lumber up to 950 or even 1050 
by late 1978 or early 1979. Maybe 
—but that sounds all too reminiscent 
of the wrong predictions being made 
a year ago, when Wall Street’s mood 
was one of relative cheer. 
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Rae is part of the lifestyle where 


only the best will do. You can tell yourself you 
can't afford it. Or, you can do what you really want. Go for the best. 
Go for Marantz, the finest stereo equipment in the world. 
Even though you may have to spend a little more... 
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Villa Banfi. 12 superb wines whose time has come. Labeled 
“Naturally Pure” because they are pure and natural. Don’t take 
these words lightly. They are behind the excellent quality in 
every bottle of Villa Banfi. 

Chianti Classico Riserva * Frascati Superiore * Bardolino, 
Valpolicella and Soave Classico Superiore * Inferno + Orvieto 
Classicos * Verdicchio di Jesi * Roman Red, White and Rosé. 


Villa Banfi 


Wh en it pours, it reigns. 


1977 The House of Banfi, Farmingdale, N.Y., Fine Wine Merchants Since 1919 








How Fares 


the World? 


Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world || 
of day-to-day news, as it _|| 
happens here and | 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa- 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod- 
ern Living — to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
twenty-six million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 
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Ebb Tide at Miami Beach 


From prosperity to torpor in two decades 


yperbolic drumbeaters still pro- 
claim Miami Beach as “the sun and 


fun capital of the world” to big spend- | 
ers from the North. The reality, as first- | 


time visitors will speedily discover dur- 
ing the tourist season that opens this 
week, is startlingly different. The sun is 
still there (temperatures last week were 
in the 80s), but not the fun. So rapidly 
has the seven-mile-long island degen- 
erated that it can be fairly described as 
a seedy backwater of debt-ridden hotels, 
gaudy condominiums and decaying apart- 
ments. It has a permanent population 
so old (median age: 68) that life- 
guards spend more time assisting 
heart-attack victims on the sand than 
pulling foundering swimmers out of the 
surf. 

The signs of decay are almost uni- 
versal. The 1,250-room Fontainebleau 
Hotel—so haughty in its heyday that 
Comedian Alan King joshed 
charged him $25 a day, not for accom- 
modation but merely to use its name 
—was sold early this month in bank- 
ruptcy court. Next door, the Eden Roc 
has just emerged from years in receiv- 
ership. Once it featured entertainers like 
Harry Belafonte and Wayne Newton; 
this winter its “headliners” will be its 
own singing waiters. At least three oth- 
er hotels are tangled in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings; vacant stores dot the island, 
| and even the members of the world’s old- 





| est profession have drifted elsewhere to 


more prosperous locations. No new ho- 
tel has opened in a decade; tourist spend- 
ing in that period has fallen a precip- 
itous 43% by one estimate, and revenues 
of some establishments have dropped as 
much as 50% 


rue, tourist traffic may be higher this 

winter than during last year's disas- 
trous season, if only because the weath- 
er probably will not be so bad again 
(temperatures dropped into the 30s 
last January). But convention _ busi- 
ness, which has become crucial to what 
prosperity the Beach has left, is likely to 
fall off by a fifth this year. The Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons and several other 
large groups have vowed never to return 
until more first-class hotel rooms are 
available. At present, only 3,500 of Mi- 
| ami Beach’s 27,000 hotel rooms rate that 
| designation. 

Says Mel Mendelson, owner of a 
meat-packing plant, who has been ob- 
serving the scene for a quarter of a cen- 
tury: “Miami Beach reminds you of a 

| New York subway.” From a more sci- 
entific viewpoint, Frank Borman, the 
former astronaut who is now chairman 
of Eastern Air Lines, concluded from 
his company’s research that “the Beach 
is dying as a tourist attraction.” East- 
ern’s figures reveal that as recently as 
| 1971, more than four out of ten visitors 





that it | 





arriving in Florida headed for the Mi- 
ami area. Last year the figure was fewer 
than three out of ten. 
One reason for the decline is the popu- 
larity of competing resorts. While the 
| number of hotel rooms in Miami Beach 
fell by 3,000 during the past decade, 
Las Vegas added 15,000 and Hawaii, 
prospering on cheap air charters, in- 
creased its total by more than 27,000 
rooms. Low-cost tourist packages ($319 
for travel and lodging in London; only 
$355 for a return flight from New York 
to Casablanca) have drawn away the 
younger set, while retired sun seekers 
have been lured to Mexico, the Car- 
ibbean and the Mediterranean. The sur- 
prising boom of the Caribbean cruise 
business added to the damage; many a 
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Promotional poster contrasts with poolside scene at the Fontainebleau Hotel 





visitor this winter will merely ride through 
the Miami area en route from mainland 
airport to cruise-ship dock. A helter-skel- 
ter condominium boom that began in 
Miami Beach in the early ‘60s siphoned 
off tourists who had been paying $60 a 
day in the better hotels for the winter 
season. The result, as Hal Cohen, ex- 
ecutive director of the Beach’s Tourist 
Development Authority, explains, is that 
“hotels must now sell a room to six 


different people that formerly went 
to one.” 
The latest blow has been the ex- 


traordinary success of the Walt Disney 
World theme park and entertainment 
center at Orlando, 240 miles to the north 
The 27,400-acre complex, which opened 
in 1971, sports three Disney hotels, with 
an occupancy rate of about 97%, three 
golf courses and assorted attractions that 
make it, according to its owners, the 
No. | tourist destination in the world. 
More than 13 million visitors came in 
1976, and attendance in this year’s fourth 
quarter is up 7.4% over a year ago. More- 
over, the Disney complex, which grossed 
almost $255 million last year, drew oth- 
er hoteliers and so has driven the price 
of land from $200 an acre in 1971 to as 
much as $100,000 today. With almost 
40,000 first-class rooms, Orlando's hotels 
are attracting some conventions, notably 
the 1978 congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Walt Disney 
World is adding 144 rooms to one of its 
existing hotels and is contemplating con- 
struction of yet another hostelry. “We 
were cut off at the pass by Disney World,” 
laments L. A. Baker, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Miami Beach Chamber of 
Commerce 

Miami Beach hotelkeepers, however, 
have only themselves to blame for much 
of their troubles. Though the notion of 
converting the island of swamps and 
snakes, mud and mangroves was the 
brainchild of Carl Fisher, a promoter of 
the Indianapolis Speedway, the modern 
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While the temperatures are high, the lifeguards protect a deca ying resort 
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Legaliz zed gambling could save this seedy backwater of debt-ridden hotels. 


sprawl of wall-to-wall hotels is in large 
measure the legacy of Ben Novack, op- 
erator until October of the Fontainebleau 
Novack had the cunning of a Talleyrand 
when it came to raising money (one 
wag suggested that the hotel had as many 
investors as there were rooms), but lit- 
tle aesthetic sense. The Fontainebleau, 
which opened with ruffles and flourishes 
in 1954 and charged as much as $125 a 
day then for a suite, was a semicircular 
rococo monument that set the architec- 
tural style for the hotel building boom 
of the ‘50s. During the 1968 Republican 
Convention, Norman Mailer visited most 
of the big hotels and concluded, “All 
the rivers of the very worst taste twisted 
down to the delta of each lobby in each 
grand Miami Beach hotel There was 
every color of iridescence, rainbows of 
vulgarity, aureoles of gorgeous taste, opi- 
um den of a middle-class dollar, mate- 
rialistic as meat, sweat and the cigar.” 
Even the merrymaking had a mechanical 
touch. According to one ancient joke, at 
4 o'clock one midseason morning in the 
‘50s, a woman threw open her hotel- 
room window and screamed “Fire! Fire!” 
A thousand sleepy voices replied, “Cha 
cha cha.” 


he tourists spent so heavily that ho- 

telkeepers thought they could con- 
tinue taking heavy profits out of their 
establishments without putting any mon- 
ey back into renovation. Novack, in par- 
ticular, used much of the money from 
the Fontainebleau to finance outside ven- 
tures that never paid off. Meanwhile, 
his hotel and others deteriorated; a vis- 
itor to the Fontainebleau last week noted 
a bucket strategically placed on the 14th 
floor to catch water from a dripping 


pipe. Another visitor in the past was 


8&4 


not enamored by the presence of snarl- 
ing guard dogs. Hotels sectioned off the 
once magnificent beach so that it is now 
invisible from much of Collins Avenue. 
the main thoroughfare, causing erosion 
that in some spots has left little or no 
beach 

For all its vicissitudes, Miami Beach 
has long been a favorite playground for 
organized crime chiefs. Al Capone died 
there; Meyer Lansky, after a worldwide 
odyssey in search of amenable digs, set- 
tled into one of those beachfront con- 
dominiums. The rakish, raffish atmo- 
sphere that such residents helped to create 
may have attracted some visitors, but it 
has repulsed others 

It ironic, therefore, that the ho- 
telmen are now looking to legalized gam- 
bling for their salvation. Sanford Wei- 
ner, the publicist who helped push 
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through the referendum in New Jersey 
that will bring craps and slot machines 
to Atlantic City, has been retained to 
head the effort, even though Governor 
Reubin Askew has vowed to fight such 
an idea. “Gambling would change our 
image overnight.” says Beach Tourist 
Chief Cohen. “It would combat the feel- 
ing that there’s nothing to do here.” 
Agrees Joel Gray, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Doral Hotel: “Gambling can 
return Miami Beach to a point of prime 
destination.” In other words, Gray thinks 
casinos will lure many more travelers 
But these optimists have forgotten the 
need for fresh capital. Says Morton Ehr- 
lich, senior vice president for planning 
of Eastern Air Lines: “You don’t put a 
casino in the basement of a hotel that’s 
falling down.” And Miami Beach boost- 
ers are having great difficulty raising 
new money these days. Says one hotel- 
keeper: “We are ready to build a new 
hotel, but we can’t get the money. There 
is too much negativism. The bankers 
are gun-shy.” 


he Army Corps of Engineers is re- 

storing the beach. There ‘is talk of 
building a model of Copenhagen’s Ti- 
voli Gardens on Watson Island, which 
is connected to the Beach and the main- 
land by one of four causeways. Another 
proposal is to renew South Beach, at a 
cost of $500 million. The area now at- 
tracts winos and beach bums to its slea- 
zy hotels and littered alleys. Despite ev- 
erything, Miami Beach still has the assets 
of pleasant climate and huge convention 
facilities, while businessmen have ap- 
pealed for $100 million in Government 
guarantees and outright loans to refur- 
bish and expand the big hotels. And 
Beach officials are trying to rectify the 
reputation of resort employees for sur- 
liness to tourists. The officials have held 
special sessions with cab drivers and ho- 
tel workers to coach them in etiquette, 
and passed out buttons to employees read- 
ing: BUTTER ‘EM UP = 





Bathers on Miami Beach, “iene the median lage of permanent residents is 68 
The wall-to-wall hotels face competition from Disney, the Caribbean and cruise ships 
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Both true statements. Each looks at 
a different cost. Should we pay for 


| fixing our bad roads? Or pay in other 
j ways? 
84% of all U.S. roads are rural. 


} There are 3.2 million miles of them. 
2.5 million miles were built over 40 
years ago for 30 m.p.h. speeds, for 


-ars and “ks bigger the day’ 
} “We can’t afford Compacts. These roa crcies 200,000 “Bad rural roads 


f . old bridges; many rickety and nar- F 
. Cc > =d. They > . 
f torebuildevery  syyaercnseme: Me ser are costing us 
Y- country road.” — hut wang Heh all a fortune!” 
& A Bringing these roads up to date by 
VA widening, straightening, resurfacing, 
4 f would cost $108 billion according to 


Department of Transportation esti- 
mates. $1,000 for every car in Amer- 
ica! No wonder many view the task 
and cost as unreal. 














But not fixing them costs too, both 
rural and city dweller alike. How? 
ransportation costs contribute sig- 
nificantly to our grocery bills. Bad 
roads with crumbling bridges limit ~ 
load size—force long farm-to-market ~ 7 
hauls. That increases the transporta- , 
tion cost the consumer has to pay. 






And rural roads cost 29,500 lives in 
1975, double the rate on urban roads. 







What to do? We can't make super- 
highways of every country road. But 
neither can we neglect these rural 
lifelines. We need an ongoing trans- 

portation policy that recognizes the ip: 
importance of all modes: rails, water- 
ways, pipelines, airways, and roads 
A policy that will foster rural devel- 
opment through ongoing upgrading 
and modernization of country roads. 














Caterpillar equipment builds and im- 
proves roads and powers trucks. We 
believe good roads are essential to 
an efficient, balanced and economi- 
cal transportation system. 










There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 
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Number Eight in the Involved American Series from Atlantic Richfield Company. | 


came back to life. 


A year ago | was ready to die. Seventy-two years of life 
was enough. My work was over. My family gone. | sat 
alone watching the calendar go by, lost in memories and 
self-pity. Then something happened. 


A large noisy family with too many children moved in next door. 
| was polite when the kids came by to introduce themselves 
and patiently let them race around the house exploring my 
mementos. But! didn't like it. 


In the weeks that followed, those monsters took on human 
characteristics. | learned their names. Their heroes. Their 
hiding places. Their favorite desserts. One day | found myself 
liking them. The next, loving them. | became the person I'd 
forgotten | was. 








When an opening came up at the children’s school to cook 
hotlunches, the kids encouraged me to apply for it. The school 
board felt the job might be too much for a woman my age. 
But my husband and | had owned a restaurant for twenty-six 
years so they decided to give me a try. Well, I'm doing just fine. 


Older people can give so much if we're given the chance. 
Without that chance, our lives can be so bleak. So dark. 
With it, we can become the people we've forgotten we were. 
We can come back to life. 


Atlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our national goals must be to encourage 
older Americans to continue to contribute to society as long as they are able. You can 
help make it happen. Consider the facts. Take a stand. Get involved. 


For a free booklet on this issue, please write: Atlantic Richfield Company, Aging, 


PO. Box 30169, Los Angeles, CA 90030. 
ANS {@1@) 
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Pick up a copy of PEOPLE—any here in the pages of PEOPLE 
day, any week—and watch a lot Magazine, the picture-packed 


of people being all too human. Listen to weekly from Time Incorporated that's all 
them talk about themselves—and; some- about everyone. It's the who's-who, what's- 
times, about everyone else. Find out what what, what's-going-on-here magazine 
they're into, onto, up to. Learn what that'll put a spring in your conver- 


theyre proud of, pleased with, sation every time. The photos are 
angry about, happy over. Meet alive—and the writing's just as 
the tycoons, wheeler dealers, big lively. You run into everyone. So 
names in every field from show sidle over to where you buy 


biz to monkey biz and back. magazines. Pick up the one that's 
Meet ordinary people doing all about people. From cover to 
extraordinary things. They're all cover, every week... PEOPLE. 


PICK UPA PEOPLE TODAY. 





Education —— 








What Ever Became of “Geniuses”? 








hough Actress Judy Holliday special- 

ized in playing dumb blondes, legend 
has it that she possessed a towering 172 
IQ. Spiro Agnew says his is 135, which 
puts him well into the ranks of the in- 
tellectually superior. South Korea's Kim 
Ung-Yong, a 14-year-old prodigy who 
was speaking four languages and solving 
integral calculus problems at age four, is 
said to tip the mental scales at 210, worth 
a mention in the Guinness Book of World 
Records. Even Yankee Slugger Reggie 
Jackson brags as much about his IQ (he 
claims a 160) as his B.A. (his 1977 bat- 
ting average was a solid .286). 

Poor Reggie—nobody is all that im- 
pressed any more. The day is long past 
when the IQ was revered as some sort of 
magic number, affixed during childhood 
as an indelible, immutable badge of men- 
tal prowess or dullness. Instead, the whole 
IQ concept is under suspicion. Many 
school systems, including those in Cali- 
fornia and New York City, have aban- 
doned IQ testing altogether. College ad- 
missions officers have little use for them 
Neither do such competitive organiza- 
tions as NASA, IBM or Phi Beta Kappa. 

It was 72 years ago when a French 
psychologist named Alfred Binet first de- 
vised a test that attempted to measure a 
child’s intelligence. Seeking a way to dis- 
tinguish truly retarded students from lag- 
gards with hidden ability, Binet developed 
a series of exercises involving completion 
of pictures and the assembling of objects, 
’ as well as problems in math, vocabulary 

and reasoning. To score the test, an equa- 
tion was devised that divided a child's 
mental age—as determined by the test 
—by his chronological age, thus produc- 





ing an “intelligence quotient.” If a six- | 


year-old child was thinking like most 
other six-year-olds, for example. his IQ 
was 100. If he was thinking like an eight- 
year-old, his IQ was 133 

Today, close to 200 different tests are 
in use. They attempt primarily to gauge 
four abilities: verbal and numerical skills. 
spatial relations and reasoning. Of the 
four best-known tests (see chart), the Stan- 








ford-Binet is the closest to Binet’s orig- | 


inal; it takes as long as 1% hrs., is ad- | 


ministered to students individually, and 


results in a single IQ score. The Wechsler | 


test. also given individually, reports an IQ 
score for both its verbal and nonverbal 
sections, as well as an overall figure. The 
Otis-Lennon. a group test, measures “gen- 
eral intelligence.” (Sample question from 
the version for ten-year-olds: “What is the 
opposite of ‘easy"?”) The Culture Fair In- 
telligence Test concentrates more on the 
interpretation of diagrams: to avoid 
any cultural bias inherent in language, 
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| Downplaying the old IQ numbers racket 


it employs no verbal questions at all 

A score of 100 is still the norm in to- 
day’s tests, although none of them use Bi- 
net’s quotient formula. Instead, since 
scores were found to distribute themselves 
along a bell curve—centered at 100—in- 
dividual IQs are now measured in stan- 
dard deviations along such a curve. In the 
tests, about 68% score between 85 and 
115; less than 3% score below 70—or 
above 130. Because scores fluctuate wide- 
ly in the high IQ range, researchers have 
scrapped the designation genius (once de- 





fined as 140 level or above). Now they pre- | 


fer more subtle terms like superior and 
very superior. Because terminology differs 
from one test to another, anyone with a 


120 score on the Wechsler test is desig- | 


nated superior, while the same score rates 
only above average on the Otis-Lennon. 


The more tests that are devised, the | 


more educators seem to doubt their va- 
lidity. For one thing, individual IQ scores 
are known to vary considerably. The IQs 
of children, for example, can change 17 
points to 20 points up or down before 
the age of 18, and there is sometimes a 
marked change from one year to the 
next. Many experts even question how 
much IQ scores have to do with intel- 
ligence. Few support Harvard Psychol- 
ogist Richard Herrnstein’s position that 
intelligence is primarily an innate abil- 
ity, rather than an evolving capacity re- 
sulting from the interplay of mental 
quickness and environmental condition- 
ing. It is also possible that such personal 








traits as drive and persistence—factors | 
that IQ tests cannot measure—are as im- 
portant as inherent reasoning ability. Fur- 
thermore, most psychologists agree that 
the tests are biased in favor of middle- 
class children (blacks as a group score 
15 points lower than whites). And there | 
is a persistent danger that an IQ may be- 
come a labeling device. One Florida 
teacher gave his students more challeng- 
ing assignments after noticing numbers 
ranging from 130 to 160 after their names: 
only later did he discover that they were 


locker numbers 

{ n consequence, straight IQ tests are be- 
ing gradually abandoned in favor of 

tests that claim merely to measure aca- 


| demic ability. McGraw-Hill, for example. 


is quietly retiring its old stand-by, the Cal- 
ifornia Test of Mental Maturity, to avoid 
“identifying a child with a fixed number.” 
Instead, the firm is promoting a new Short 
Form Test of Academic Aptitude. It re- 
ports verbal and nonverbal scores sepa- 
rately, rather than one intelligence quo- 
tient—although a mental-age score is still 
available upon request 

The only point on which educators 
generally agree is that IQ tests do seem 
to be fairly reliable forecasters of future 
academic success. As for Reggie Jackson 
and other proud bearers of high IQs, they | 
can still seek gratification in several ex- 
clusive societies. The international Mensa 
society accepts only applicants who can 
prove they scored in the top 2% on any 
standard IQ test (among its 32,000 fel- | 
lows: Isaac Asimov and F. Lee Bailey). | 
The International Society for Philosoph- | 
ical Enquiry is even more select: its mem- 
bers, who now number more than 100, 
must rank in the 99.9 percentile s 


THE SCORING GAME | 
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Mme. President 


But at Chicago, not Yale 


hen Yale Provost Hanna Holborn 
Gray was named acting president of 
the university last May, she became a 
strong candidate to succeed Kingman 
Brewster. Before being named U.S. Am- 
bassador to Britain, Brewster himself had 
followed that very route, vaulting from 
provost to president. Gray’s credentials, 
moreover, were solid. As provost she was 
Yale’s first top-ranked woman adminis- 
trator, Before that she served as one of 
the university's first two women trustees 
But last week Hanna Gray, 47, took her- 
self out of the tight competition for the 
top job at Yale in a most positive and dra- 
matic way—she accepted the presidency 
of the prestigious University of Chicago 
A European-history scholar (out of 
Bryn Mawr and Harvard), she has been 
involved in academic life since her father 
Hajo Holborn, a history professor at Yale 
brought the family to the U.S. from Ger- 
many when Hanna was four, She married 
a fellow history student, Charles Gray, 
taught at Chicago for eleven years, then 
was appointed a dean at nearby North- 
western in 1971 before moving on to Yale 
A cool, straightforward woman, Gray 
won grudging respect even from her ad- 
versaries at Yale for her toughness in the 
face of fiscal adversity. She stood up to a 
protracted strike of college service work- 
ers and even—to save about $85,000 a 
year—closed the Yale Faculty Club 
Gray will remain at Yale until next 
June. As Chicago's tenth president, she 
will have to deal with a celebrated and re- 
putedly contentious faculty—which has 
included 42 Nobel prizewinners—as well 
as with some 2,500 studious and compet- 
itive undergraduates. Like Yale, Chicago 
has been making staff cutbacks, and a 
fund drive has fallen far short of its $280 
million goal. Gray seems unintimidated 
As one Chicago professor explains, “She 
knows the faculty and administration and 
has a sense of the student body's pecu- 
liarities.” Says Gray, with a fine disregard 
of gender: “A university president doesn’t 
give orders. He must persuade.” s 








Running Wild 


Payton aims at O.J.'s record 


he scene is a familiar one to all small 

boys with big dreams: make-believe 
football games in the backyard, played 
in solitude to the roar of an imaginary 
crowd. “I'd throw up the ball. pretend it 
was a kickoff, then run and fake and flip 
and fall down and get up again and call 
another play. Sometimes I'd pretend it 
was a pass. I'd run and catch it or dive 
for it. That was a lot of fun.” 

Now the phantom crowds that 
cheered on Walter Payton as a boy are 
for real. As a super running back for the 
Chicago Bears of the National Football 
League, he has transformed the Windy 
City into Payton Place, where adoring 
fans and the daily papers call him “Won- 
derful Walter.” Little wonder. In his third 
year as a pro, Payton, 23, has not only bro- 
ken OJ. Simpson’s single-game rushing 
mark of 273 yds. (275 yds. in November's 
game against the Minnesota Vikings) but 
is also helping to keep the rebuilding 
Bears in contention for a play-off spot 
As the season draws to an end this week- 
end, he has a shot at surpassing Simp- 
son's 2.003-yd. single-year record 

Plunging through a hole, cutting to 


| elude pursuing linebackers, squirming for- 


ward with tacklers draped 
around him, Payton may 
be the hardest runner to 
bring down in the N.F_L 
game. “He's just mule- 
headed,” says his mother 
Alyne, whose oldest son 
Eddie returns kicks for the 
Detroit Lions. “When five 
or six players get him, he 
Just won't give up.” 

It is more than deter- 
mination that keeps Pay- 
ton on his feet. At 5 ft. 10% 
in., 204 Ibs., he plays big- 
ger and stronger than he 
looks. A schoolboy record 
holder in the long jump, 
he can hurdle clumps of 
defensive linemen. He is 
strong enough to walk 50 
yds. on his hands—and to 
stiff-arm would-be tack- 
lers almost as far. Says 
Bears Coach Jack Pardee 
“To me, he’s a_ big 
man without great height 
He’s big in every sense 
—bone structure, muscle 
structure. He’s got great 
leg strength and back 
strength. He has fine agil- 
ity and is light on his feet.” 
Light enough, in fact, to 


second place in a national Sou! Train 
dance contest during college 
Payton avoids the limelight and 


shares credit for his performance with the 
linemen who block for him; after every 
touchdown, he hands the ball to a team- 
mate for a triumphant spike. At the end 
of last season, he also handed each offen- 
sive lineman more tangible evidence of his 
gratitude: a gold watch. Declares Payton 
“Maybe it’s all right to brag if you're Billie 
Jean King or Muhammad Ali, But I'm in 
a team sport. It takes ten more guys, and I 
don’t see why I should rip all the glory.” 
Payton first attracted attention at Missis- 
sippi's all-black Jackson State, which be- 
came a magnet for pro scouts as he set an 
N.C.A.A. scoring record with 66 touch- 
downs. Looking for a centerpiece for their 
rebuilding effort, the Bears picked him in 
the first round of the draft 

Payton has not let them down. During 
his rookie year, no less an authority than 
former Cleveland Browns Fullback Jim 
Brown watched him run two plays and 
pegged him for the pinnacle. Said Brown 
“Walter had the quickness and the moves 
and the instincts of just a great runner. He 
was the most impressive back that I've 
seen come into the league in a long time.” 
Fred O'Connor, Chicago's backfield 
coach, was moved to assert: “God must 
have taken a chisel and said, ‘I’m gonna 
make me a halfback.’ ” O'Connor. God 
knows, seems to be right fe 








boogie with the best of Wonderful Walter rushing for record against Vikings 


them and to have earned Even his mother says he’s muleheaded 
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“Which i is the exciting new 1978 ae Granada ESS? 
Which is the impressive new $20,000 Mercedes-Benz? 


INTRODUCING 
THE NEW FORD GRANADA ESS. 
CAN YOU TELL ITS LOOKS FROM A 


$20,000 MERCEDES - BENZ? 
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Answers: Granada ESS: 1, 4, 6, 8, 9. Mercedes-Benz: 2, 3, 5, 7, 10. 








Environment — 


Classy Newcomer on the Skyline 


Citicorp 's Manhattan tower actually seems to welcome people 


F or Big Business, Manhattan in recent 
years has not been an isle of joy. Many 
corporations have fled New York City; 
few have had the faith or the funds to 
build there. Thus the opening of the new 
$150 million Citicorp Center in midtown 
Manhattan was an event in itself. More 
important to New Yorkers and tourists 
is that the skyscraper gives a stunningly 
imaginative new accent to the skyline 
—and, at ground level, is one of the 
world’s few megabuildings that actually 
appear hospitable to human beings 
Citicorp, an international financial 
force with assets of $73 billion and of- 





Aluminum-sheathed tower; granite church 
Paying dues to God as well as Mammon 


fices in 93 countries, is the parent of Citi- 
bank—formerly First National City Bank 
New York City’s biggest bank, second 
largest in the nation and the world (af- 
ter Bank of America). It is not. obvi- 
ously, your friendly, flexible Bert Lance 
lending and saving shop. It is a hard- 
nosed company that will as swiftly fore- 
close a multimillion-dollar high-rise as a 
mom-and-pop delicatessen if the mort- 
gage payments lag. Considering the cost 
of Manhattan real estate and the sensi- 
uvities of its stockholders, Citicorp 
might well have elected to erect yet an- 
other no-frills cereal box as its new 
showplace 
But no. Almost from its beginnings, 
Citicorp Center was envisioned as a place 


to shop and savor and feast at all hours. 
an In spot in the inner city. To Citicorp 
Chairman Walter Wriston, it will be “a 
living. positive part of the neighborhood 
24 hours a day. for decades to come. We 
would like to think of the Citicorp Cen- 
ter as the cornerstone of a new New 
York.” 

Resting on four immense ten-story 
sults, the new glass-and-aluminum sky- 
scraper is the world’s eighth tallest. soar- 
ing 915 ft. It is topped by a thrusting 130- 
fl. wedge angled at 45° to catch sun and 
moon and every passing eye. Inside, the 
59-story building looks as if it might have 
landed from outer space. Its vital func- 
uons are controlled by a battery of elec- 
tronic mechanisms that, among other 
things. wash the air and launder the noise 
of the city with “white sound,” an almost 
imperceptible brrr 

he Center is divided into three parts 
There is the skyscraper, with 1.3 million 
sq. ft. of office space. The Market, three 
floors of a glass-roofed. tree-dotted build- 
ing within a building. houses shops and 
restaurants. And, paying its dues to God 
as well as Mammon, Citicorp Center in- 
cludes one of the most beautiful churches 
to be erected in Manhattan in this cen- 
tury, a jagged 85-ft.-high polygonal struc- 
ture of granite and glass that stands free 
of the office tower and shares a sunken 
plaza with The Market 

The nine-year evolution of the build- 
ings. from preconception to opening, has 
been documented by TIME Reporter-Re- 
searcher Georgia Harbison. Her account 


n the beginning, there was the Block 
Between Lexington and Third Avenues. 
54th and 53rd Streets, it housed such 
familiar neighborhood — establishments 
as Carroll's Pub, Lexington Sandwich 
Shoppe, a Pizza Plaza, a Howard John- 
son’s snack counter. Also, there was a 
haute cuisine restaurant, Café Chauveron. 
the Medical Chambers Building, owned 
cooperatively by 40 doctors. and Saint Pe- 
ters Lutheran Church, a handsome two- 
spired Gothic structure erected in 1905 
and all but deserted by a suburban-bound 
congregation 
The creation of Citicorp Center might 
have been scripted by Ross Macdonald 
in collaboration with Pirandello (Six 
Characters in Search of an Author). \t 
all began one Saturday afternoon in Sep- 
tember 1968. Two ambitious real estate 
brokers, Donald Schnabel, then 36. and 
Charles McArthur. then 45, had heard 
that Saint Peter's might be for sale. As 
Schnabel and McArthur cased the other 
buildings in the block, they became pos- 
sessed of what is almost an impossible 
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Left: Sanctuary of Saint 
Peter's Church during 
dedication ceremonies; 
above: open-space design of 
executive office 


= & ax 


Clockwise from left: Tree- 
lined atrium in the center of 
the Market; a Greek taverna; 
Conran's, a home furnishings 
supermarket 







































dream in modern Manhattan: “assem- 
bling” all the parcels so that one 
mighty building could rise on the site 

The two brokers brought this notion 
to their boss, Julien Studley, then 41, head 
of an aggressive real estate firm in the 
neighborhood. “Who would put up the 
building?” Studley mused: then he had an 
idea. “How about the people across the 
street?” Across the street, as it happened 
was the corporate headquarters of First 
National City Corp. (now Citicorp) 

It took the real estate team five 
months to meet the right man at the bank 
He was Henry Muller. vice president in 
charge of real estate, who was keenly 
aware that the rapidly expanding bank 
had to rent office space all over town 
Even so, when Schnabel and McArthur 
got to see him, Muller threw them out 
Said he: “I thought these two bandits were 
oul Lo screw me.” 


B“ Muller had second thoughts, and 
so did the bank. There then ensued a 
cloak-and-dagger operation. If any prop- 
erty owners on the block had known the 
identity of the buyer, their asking prices 
would have skyrocketed and. as Schnabel 
recalls, “the whole deal would have died 
It took guts for the bank to say, ‘We're 
going to do this.’ It was risky as hell.” 

The brokers and the bank set up 14 
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dummy corporations to acquire the 30 
separate parcels involved. So closely was 
the secret held that when one of the dum- 
my companies set up by the bank’s top 
brass sought a loan to buy a parcel of the 
block, a lower-level Citibank officer 
turned it down. Chuckles Wriston: “He 
didn’t know who he was saying no to.” 

More than $41 million was to change 
hands before the land was free and clear 
Amazingly, there were no real holdouts 
among the 17 property owners, but it did 
take 3% years to get the doctors who 
owned the Medical Chambers group to 
capitulate. The trouble was that they did 
not want cash. Finally, the doctors 
merged with Citicorp, with the medics 
getting $6.8 million worth of Citicorp 
shares. 

Then there was the church. Under the 
Rev. Ralph Peterson, 45, Saint Peter's had 
become a lively midtown gathering place 
Peterson introduced jazz vespers on Sun- 
days, and made the basement into a 
lunchtime theater where office workers 
could eat their sandwiches and watch 
plays. Saint Peter's had found a new role 
in the city, and the well-named Peterson 
was loath to move out. Yet the church 
held the key position on the block. The so- 
lution: Citicorp bought the old church for 
$9 million, demolished it and built in its 
place a new structure that included a 
chapel and sanctuary. The church bought 
this new building, under an unusual con- 
dominium contract, for $7 million. 

Citicorp did not announce its plans to 
build until July 1973. At the time an esti- 
mated 30 million sq. ft. of Manhattan of- 
fice space was standing empty, including 
10 million sq. ft. in the World Trade Cen- 
ter, which had opened only three months 
earlier. Nonetheless, Walter Wriston & 
Co. remained faithful to their plan to build 
not merely rentable space but a midtown 
| magnet for people 








Te choice of an architect was crucial. 
Before coming to Citicorp, Muller had 
been in charge of real estate and construc- 
tion at Harvard. There he had come to 
know and admire Hugh Stubbins, who de- 
signed the college’s Loeb Drama Center 
and its Countway Library of Medicine. 
| In line with the bank’s desire for a “hu- 
mane” building, Stubbins proposed to loft 
an aluminum-faced structure on huge col- 
umns 112-ft. tall, thus creating the space 
for the shopping area and atrium, a sunk- 
en entrance plaza with a waterfall tum- 
bling down from street level, a renovated 
subway station and, of course, the new 
church. “Aesthetically,” says Stubbins, 65, 
“the Citicorp Center brings back to the 


canyons in a way no other building has 
ever attempted.” 

Stubbins was also the architect for the 
church, which has five entrances from the 
street or the plaza. None have steps. This 
was Pastor Peterson’s idea. “I wanted 
Saint Peter's to be related to the side- 





city lightness and brightness—it meets the | 
street with drama, and opens up the city | 








walk,” he explains. “We're all handi- 
capped. We all need to move in.” The 
sanctuary, into which people on the street 
can freely gaze, has movable pews, a mov- 
able altar and a 2,175-pipe German organ 
that stands like a sculpture on one wall. 
Pastor Peterson persuaded premiére 
Sculptress Louise Nevelson, a Russian 


Jew, to design the interior of a small chap- | 


el, for which she made five white-on-white 
wood sculptures and a white-and-gold 
Nevelsonian crucifix 

Besides the skyscraper’s towering 
stilts and bright aluminum sheathing, its 
most unusual feature is the angled wedge 
on top. It was originally designed to house 






Architect Stubbins inspecting construction 





Meeting the street with drama. 
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luxury apartments—a plan that was 
dropped because the zoning laws were not 
advantageous. Then the bank hoped to 
use its southern-faced panels as a solar en- 
ergy generator; it even got a $185,000 fed- 
eral grant to study its feasibility. Given 
the state of the art, solar energy proved 
an impractical undertaking for the mo- 
ment—though there is a possibility that 
in two years or so the cheeky wedge will 
be producing energy from the sun. 
Already in place is another new and 
mighty technological widget: the Tuned 
Mass Damper (TMD), an 800,000-Ib. con- 


| crete block capable of moving three feet 


in four directions, which greatly reduces 


| the lightweight building’s sway in a gale 


Determined to make the building as en- 
ergy efficient as any in existence, Citi- 
corp consulted Robert Bell, director of re- 
search and development for Consolidated 
Edison, who also happened to be pres- 
ident of Saint Peter's and chairman of the 
church building committee. Says Bell to- 
day: “Citicorp, in terms of energy con- 


| servation, is one of the most, if not the 


most, technically advanced buildings in 
the world.” The heating-ventilation-air 
conditioning system (HVAC), for example, 


| is so refined that the building will use 


about 42% less energy than any compa- 
rable high-rise. The Citicorp offices also 
have an economical, semiopen design, 
with walls about three-quarters of the way 
to the ceiling. One of Citicorp’s most pop- 
ular features: 50 battery-operated messen- 
ger wagons ($10,000 apiece) that travel | 
on magnetic strips, stopping every 20 min- 
utes at predestined points to pick up and 
deliver mail 


A’ from the 14 floors occupied by 

the banker-owners, the building is 
already 90% rented, at $25 per sq. ft. 
—twice the going rate in the area. Bank 
executives estimate that a fourth of their | 


| total effort was devoted to developing 


68,000 sq. ft. of retail space, which will re- 
turn only some $1.5 million a year, com- 
pared with the $14 million they expect to 
realize from the office rentals. But The 
Market, which will be open seven days a 
week, is a showpiece of the Center. The 
first of its stores to open was Conran’s, off- 
shoot of a successful 34-shop home fur- 
nishings chain, called Habitat in Europe. 

There are, as well, a French bakery, 
a bookstore, a flower shop, a chocolatier, 
an international newsstand-tobacconist, 
six other shops and nine eating places 
These include a 24-hour English restau- 
rant, whose waitresses seem to be on loan 
from Upstairs, Downstairs; a Hungarian 


| rendezvous with an imported gypsy band: 


a Greek establishment with the salty fla- 
vor of Piraeus. Thus at Citicorp it is pos- 
sible to leave work and, without stepping 
outside the Center, shop for a book or a 
new pipe. pick up a bag of custom-blend- 
ed coffee, cash a check, raise a glass of 
wine and down a fondue, exchange smiles, 
go toa play, hear a concert—or even kneel 
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Love in Bloom 


| CHAPTER TWO 
by Neil Simon 


fe recent years, the preproduction inter- 
view with a Broadway playwright has 
taken the place of the Shavian preface 
Unlike the Shavian preface, it is rarely 
witty and seldom illuminating. Custom- 
arily, it sounds like last-minute plea bar- 
gaining from a man who feels that his 
pressagent has been negligent in plugging 
the upcoming show 
Neil Simon has established a prece- 
| dent in this area by saying that his new 
play is autobiographical, that it is, in ef- 
fect, about the trauma he experienced at 
the death of his first wife and the rage 








him up with a date—in Leo's mind a eu- 
phemism for an easy lay 

As far as George is concerned, these 
ventures are like trips on the Andrea Do- 
ria. Then a simple misunderstanding puts 
him in touch with the recently divorced 
Jennie Malone (Anita Gillette). The deft- 
ness, charm and earned intimacy of the 
pair's telephonic courtship would put Si- 
mon in a playwrights’ hall of fame if one 
existed. George and Jennie meet, and love 
blooms at first sight, a sight for glad eyes 
since Gillette is an actress of such beguil- 
ing, womanly warmth that glaciers would 
melt at her approach 

Comes the gray dawn of Act II. Ugly 
spats. Tracer-bullet words. The queasy 
feeling of watching a friend's once happy 
marriage bleed to death in a well-mani- 
cured living room. The truly autobio- 


Neil Simon (center) hovers over Anita Gillette and Judd Hirsch in Chapter Two 


During a sunny courtship, a refrigerator reinvents penicillin 


over that loss, which he callously inflict- 
ed on his second wife even though she 
made him supremely happy 

To judge the man by the play, Neil 
Simon has to be decidedly schizophrenic 
—something that is highly improbable 
Act I of Chapter Two contains the sun- 
nicest romantic sequences of the wooing 
of a woman by a man that Simon has 
ever written, Act II contains some hus- 
band-and-wife bloodletting that Edward 
Albee might have thought of when he was 


writing Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 


For critical purposes, let’s assume that 
the play, at Broadway's Imperial Theater, 
is not totally autobiographical. When we 
meet the hero, a writer named George 
Schneider (Judd Hirsch), he is a heart- 
broken shell of a man who sleepwalks 
around his living room poring over let- 
ters of condolence. The leftovers in his re- 
frigerator are reinventing penicillin. His 


brother Leo (Cliff Gorman), a kind of 


compassionate Sammy Glick, feels that 
the cure for George's depression is to fix 
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graphical Neil Simon cannot face that 
In all of his plays, Simon has never looked 
at pain for more than a moment without 
the shield of a Hathaway eye patch. He 
uses the wisecrack as a poultice to ease 
the sight of life’s open wounds 

In Chapter Two, the belated diversion- 
ary tactic is to have Brother Leo and Jen- 
nie’s best friend Faye Medwick (Ann 
Wedgeworth) indulge in a teasy, vaude- 
villian, near adulterous liaison. Wedge- 
worth is a lispy, New Yorky clown with 
Valentine's Day on the brain, and her per- 
formance is as impeccable as her body is 
scannable. Not to scant the men. It will 
take the year or so that their contracts 
have to run to find adequate replacements 
for the richly gifted Hirsch and Gorman 

The play ends happily—a pact Simon 
always keeps with his audience. When 
will he choose to keep the compact he 
seems to want to make with himself—to 
plunge hip-deep-bold instead of toe-deep- 
scared into the consciousness stream of 
the real Neil Simon? — T.£. Kalem 
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Intrepid Soul | 


TERRA NOVA 
by Ted Tally 





Out of the night that covers me 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole. 
I thank whatever Gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul 
—William Ernest Henley 


hose lines were written in 1888, when 

the future Antarctic explorer Robert 
Falcon Scott was 20 years old. They seem 
like an appropriate epigraph for this play 
by Ted Tally, 25, which explores the heart 
of courage in a white hell of adversity 

Expertly mounted at New Haven’s 
Yale Repertory Theater, Terra Nova of- 
fers us another fresh dramatic talent 
Terra Nova was the name of the ship in 
which Scott and a tiny band of intrepid 
men sailed for the Antarctic in June 1910 
with the hope of being the first to stand 
on the South Pole 

Playwright Tally’s approach is chron- 
ological and documentary, but he never 
gets icebound by his research. A back 
cloth of ghostly white covers the entire 
rear wall, and the floor has a bleak, blind- 
ing pallor. The sled carrying supplies and 
scientific instruments is a gray oblong 
mass to be pushed and pulled by the men 
like a cursed rock of Sisyphus 
4 cott (Arthur Hill) will not permit the 

use of Huskies (though his Norwegian 
rival Roald Amundsen, played by Mi- 
chael Higgins, does) on the ground that it 
is unsporting. Offstage, the blizzards how] 
like the piercing moans of the damned 
Under the bitterest torments of nature, 
Scott and his companions reach the South 
Pole, only to find the Norwegian flag 
mocking them. On the horrible trek back, 
the men die one by one, with only the cru- 
el snow to mourn and bury them 

Yet Tally is not showing us the face 
of tragedy but drawing a profile of the am- 
biguous nature of the hero. Was Scott mad 
for glory? Despite an ardent and adoring 
bride (Lindsay Crouse). could he feel the 
fullness of life only on the hairpin curve 
of total danger? One is bound to feel that 
Tally wants us to see the hero as a vi- 
sionary, The reason his men follow him 
is that his leadership is a magnetic pole 
more real to them than the actual pole 
Scott is why they are there, and Jeremy 
Geidt, Michael Gross, Max Wright and 
Stephen Rowe convey that with rare skill 
and sensitivity. Unfortunately, Hill, while 
decent as a saint, lacks the lightning that 
fires blind fealty in other men 

For a generation, the educated young 
of the U.S. have been taught to deride 
or satirize the heroic. It is moving to 
watch their rapt attention at Terra 
Nova, for they are famished for models 
of honor ‘\ — T.E.K. 
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The Spirit of Christmas Present 





CHARLES DICKENS: HIS TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH 
by Edgar Johnson; Viking; 601 pages; $15 


ear the end of A Hand- 

Sul of Dust (1934), Eve- 
lyn Waugh sentenced one of 
his characters to a bizarre 
fate. Tony Last was trapped 
forever in the backwaters of 
the Amazon, held prisoner 
by an illiterate half-breed 
who demanded, at gun- 
point. that Tony read 
aloud to him the collected 
works of Charles Dickens 
Waugh’s barbed tribute to 
Dickens’ universal popular- 
ity hilariously summed up 
an attitude then prevalent 
among the literati: Dickens 
was fine for soothing savage 
breasts, but he was not a 
writer with whom educated 
gents would care to spend 
much time 

Edgar Johnson's two- 
volume biography, pub- 
lished in 1952, was the first 
long, authoritative look at 
Dickens’ life in 80 years; it 
revived scholarly interest in 
the once derided Victorian 
novelist and helped spur 
what has now become an 
avalanche of academic crit- 
icism. Through it all, com- 
mon readers have simply 
remained enchanted by 
Dickens’ indestructible 
magic. Johnson's new 
abridgment of his biogra- 
phy. judiciously cut in half 
and stripped of footnotes 
and other such parapher- 


nalia, is intended especially Novelist Charles Dickens toward the end of his life 


for them 








A hero of art and a prodigious force of invention 


Excerpt 


Before the last number of Pickwick had appeared in its green paper cov 

ers, its plump and amiable little hero with his gaiters and benevolently glit- 
tering spectacles, together with Sam Weller and his other friends, had become 
more than national figures—they had become a mania Nothing like it had 
ever happened before. There were Pickwick chintzes, Pickwick cigars, Pick- 
wick hats, Pickwick canes with tassels, Pickwick coats; and there were Weller 
corduroys and Boz cabs. There were innumerable plagiarisms. parodies, and se- 
quels—a Pickwick Abroad, by G.W.M. Reynolds; a Posthumous Papers of the 
Cadger Club; a Posthumous Notes of the Pickwickian Club, by a hack who im- 
pudently called himself Bos; and a Penny Pickwick, not to mention all the Slage 
piracies and adaptations, People named their cats and dogs “Sam.” “Jingle,” 
“Mrs. Bardell,” and “Job Trotter.” It is doubtful if any other single work of let- 
ters before or since has ever aroused such wild and widespread enthusiasm. Bare- 
ly past the age of twenty-five, Charles Dickens had become world-famous, beat- 


en upon by a fierce limelight which never left him for the remainder 


his life 
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It comes at just the right season. Ex- | 
cept for the principal actors and St, Luke, 
no one has done more to create the mod- | 
ern Christmas than Charles Dickens. | 
Scrooge and Tiny Tim are almost as ubiq- 
uitous as Santa Claus. Small matter that 
the Times of London came to blame Dick- 
ens and his imitators for “the deluge of 
trash” that descended on booksellers each 
Christmas. Dickens’ yuletide tales were 
hungrily awaited by hundreds of thou- 
sands; even when pressed by the demands 
of his novels, the author did not want to 
omit his annual story and thus “leave any 
gap at Christmas firesides which I ought 
to fill.” Dickens patented the plum- 
pudding vision of Christmas that reality 
so often mocks, sending millions into hol- 
iday funks. “It is good to be children some- 
times,” he wrote in A Christmas Carol, 
“and never better than at Christmas, 
when its mighty Founder was a child 
Himself.” 

Dickens meant every word of this and 
desperately wanted it to be true. Part of 
him knew better. Johnson’s biography 
resurrects the sad child that Charles be- 
came, forced at age twelve to work in a 
grimy London warehouse while his father 
languished in prison for debt. Although 
his servitude lasted only about four 
months, Dickens never forgot his feelings 
of abandonment and humiliation; he nev- 
er confided the experience to his wife 
Equally painful was his adolescent—and 
unrequited—love for a young girl teasing- 
ly above him in station 


hese two traumas may seem common- 

place enough; few reach adulthood 
without brushing against embarrassment 
and rejection. But the extraordinarily sen- 
sitive Dickens gnawed long and hard at 
them. Such disappointments give Dick- 
ens biographers something their story 
otherwise might have lacked: dramatic 
tension. For Dickens succeeded early and 
never failed thereafter. The roaring pub- 
lic response to The Pickwick Papers in 
1836 transformed him overnight from an 


| unknown newspaper reporter into “Boz,” 


the soon discarded pseudonym for Eng- 
land’s most popular and acclaimed writ- 
er. His audience swelled with each of his 
14 following novels. Dickens worked fu- 
riously to support his wife, nine surviving 
children and a throng of dependent or | 
sponging relatives, in-laws and friends; 
the money always came, in greater and 
greater amounts. Toward the end of his 
life, Dickens discovered that public read- 
ings of his works would yield up still more 
gold. He ultimately made £45,000 on the 
hustings, roughly half the value of his es- 
tate when he died in 1870 

Johnson describes the novelist as “one 
of the heroes of art.” He undoubtedly was 
that, a prodigious force of invention. But 
Johnson's reverence for his subject keeps 
him from answering questions that the 
facts seem to raise. Refusing to play arm- 
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If you can taste the difference in water, 
you can appreciate the difference in Finlandia. 


Well Water Distilled Water 






Vodka is a combination 
of neutral spirits and water, 
The water is added to bring 
the vodka to its final prool, 

Since neutral spirits are 
pretty much equally neutral, 
it’s the water that makes fon 
subtle, yet apprec iable, 
differences. And the water that goes 
into Finlandia Vodka is very 
different from the water in most 
other vodkas 

Others use distilled or micro 
scopically filtered water. Which 1s 
much less lively than natural wate1 

Finlanclia’s water is LOOY natural. 
It comes from a deep well that 
lies under a 10.000 vear old glacial 
moraine formation in Rajamaki, 
Finland 

This delicious, natural wate) 
gives Finlandia a lively freshness all 
msown 

Dhat's why peopl who know 
their vodka are loathe to mix 
Finlandia with tomato juice, orange 
juice and such. Lhey enjoy Finlandia 
to its fullest: in an exceptionally dry 
martini, on the rocks, or icy-cold 
straight from the freezer. The way 
fine vodka is meant to be served 

If you've never experienced 
vodka this way, try imported 
Finlandia 

You'll appreciate the difference 





D4 Proof 
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Lhe Lively Vodka of Finland 
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Amaretto, the nutcrackers sweet. 


(Liquore with the flavor of almonds.) 


MAISON 


LIQUEURS AND CORDIALS 


Only one moforized instant camera 
gives you brilliant color by Kodak. 
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Se Mae oa 


is T 2 - 
te ine instant motorized camera that hands 
you a big Christmas Bonus—brilliant color 


' Fl i 5 / ta : 

Meee = by Kodak. Because the Kodak E bos oh is the only 

Lf automatic instant camera that uses (PR-10) Kodak instant print film 

Li In minutes your good times come to Ain before your eyes—in pictures protected by an 


elegant Satinluxe" finish. Pictures you can take using an optional Kodak instant (electronic) 
flash. Pictures that can be made into beautiful color copyprints and enlargements 
Give the EK6 camera ...get something wonderful right back. Brilliant color by Kodak 


NOW SAVE $10 on Kodak instant cameras and film. See your photo dealer for details. 


Tiny Tim hoisted on his father's shoulders 
Almost as ubiquitous as Santa Claus 


chair analyst, Johnson nonetheless por- 
trays Dickens as a manifest manic: hurl- 
ing himself into amateur theatricals and 
taking on six roles in a single farce, play- 
ing the accordion to entertain and calm 
female passengers during a stormy Atlan- 
lic crossing, gelling up at 2a.m. and walk- 
ing 30 miles from one of his homes to 
another 


Sie: Johnson presents without 
comment evidence of Dickens’ 
slrange preoccupation with adolescent 
girl-women. The death of his young sister- 
in-law Mary Hogarth shattered Dickens 
He cherished a hope to be buried beside 
her but had to give it up when other 
Hogarths died and preceded him into 
the cemetery. “It is a great trial to me 
to give up Mary's grave.” he wrote a 
friend greater than I can_ possibly 
express.” When his marriage fell apart 
after 22 years, Dickens became involved 
with an actress younger than two of his 
own daughters. Except for a polite ref- 
erence to “nocturnal adventures.” John- 
son keeps silent on Dickens’ extramarital 
activity 


Perhaps it is impossible to fit all of 


the man into a single book. Johnson lists 
but does not explain his subject's many 
contradictions. The dedicated and pug- 
nacious social reformer coexisted with the 
sentimentalist who blubbered over his 
own words at public readings. The gen- 
erous benefactor to down-and-out friends 
wore the same loud waistcoats as the 
pinchpenny negotiator who scalped out- 
matched publishers. The public artist who 
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That's what it is, and not 
just for its bright blue cover. 
But because the experts have 
adopted it as their dictionary 
of first reference. The experts 
at The New York Times, 
Associated Press, and United 
Press International. For its clear, 
understandable definitions. 
The newest words. Easy-to-use 
single alphabetical listing. 
Helpful usage notes, 


illustrations, maps. 
The blue one. The 
experts’ dictionary. For you. 
Webster's New World COLLINS 
WORLD 


Cleveland, Ohio 44111 
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Dictionary, Second College 
Edition. $10.95, thumb-indexed. 


LINDAS 
PICTURES 


a collection of photographs by Linda McCartney 









See Jimi, Janis, Mick, 
Mama, The Beatles, 

and the rest of the 
best... The book is 
alive with the sight 
of music! 













“Linda McCartney's 
pictures are 
beautiful!” 


— Michael Lydon 
NY. Times 
Book Review 









$8.95 
wherever paperbacks are sold 
110 MARVELOUSLY CANDID PHOTOGRAPHS, 65 IN LUMINOUS FULL'COLOR 
A breath-taking trip through the very special world of an artist 
whose camera is her medium. Handsome 9" x 12°’ format 
A Ballantine GIFT BOOK G2 



















































Christmas 
oresence with 


the Cosmo 
touch 


a leli\Milale ali -mee- le dillon ele Le 
the warmth of family and friends 
Expressions of the Holiday Season 


We at THE SUITERY wish to 
extend this expression with our 
foe} |{-leidlelake)@iia|-netelealiale me Wee)| (edie) a] 
which is intended to save you hundreds 
fo) Melelir-le-welaaveltimy igeigele|-melUlalale Baal] 
coming year. Without asking you to 
sacrifice the quality, fashion, fabric or fit 
Niele lale-laleRar li -aee)sil-mcok-le)eleciel- l= 


Consider our COSMO Collection 
Designed exclusively for THE SUITERY by 
Cosmo, the internationally known men’s 
fashion designer, these suits are the 
W)idiaareh¢-me)(-ialefelmr-lelg omr-liallelar-lace| 
fit. The complete expression of the 
folfoR' lelaleRe-|ielaisler- laa 


leelalsistsmeleime) ane \jallelal 
presence with a Cosmo Designer Suit 
from THE SUITERY 


149 :. 189. 


Elsewhere you'd pay over $250, or more. 


Also, allow us to help make your 
Christmas presents an indication of your 
feloleleRe-b ie -Auiase- Ke liaa@a-ladiie-lecRaselin| 
THE SUITERY. 


THE @ 
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In 1778, Louis XVI probably welcomed the new 
ambassador from America with a glass of Martell. 


Louis XVI, King of France, What better way to greet a re Martell, was a matter of honor 


awaits the arrival of Benjamin nowned ally than with fine cognac It still is. 

Franklin—philosopher, scholar, from the House of Martell. Martell. Taste history. 

inventor, and now, statesman. Even then, French royalty knew FONDEE I J 
that making fine cognac, toa ease ne 
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f' jn Italy 


puceD AND BOTTLE 
PRIe LUONT © 


pa-tri- CIAM 1. aristocratic 2. of high social rank 3. noble 4. delicious 


Indulge your Patrician tastes. With imported Patrician j 
neat and know why this Italian liqueur is the world’s most popul 
: ¢ Italian liqueur with the uniquely smooth licorice vy Patrician Sambuca in after-dinner 
coffee: a perfect culmination of a perfect meal. For a free recipe book of Patrician drinks, made with Amaretto and 
Sambuca, post your name and address to Mediterranean Importing Co., Dept. T10, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 11040. 


Amaretto, the delicious almond liqueur. Taste Amaretto 
ar. Or with imported Patrician® Sambuca, the 
ivor of anise. E 





Amaretto 48 proot. Sambuca 80 proot 
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knew that his every utterance would be 
heeded by Queen and charwoman alike 
was the same private man who agonized 
over his impotence in affecting the state 
of the world. The stern but loving father 
was the cynic who wondered why kings 
in fairy tales always wanted to have chil- 
dren: “If they had but known when they 
were well off, having none!” 

In setting all this forth, Biographer 
Johnson: does enough. Next to Shake- 
speare, Dickens created the largest cast 
of memorable characters in the English 
language. It is appropriate that he was a 
large cast himself. However many men 
Charles Dickens happened to be, God 
bless them, every one Paul Gray 





Mimesis 


IN TH THE } NATIONAL INTEREST 
by Marvin Kalb and Ted Koppel 
Simon & Schuster; 371 pages; $10 


nited States Secretary of State Felix 

John Vandenberg—slim, silver- 
haired, tallish, Wasp—speaks with “the 
lingering trace of a British accent, which 
had been acquired at Eton and Oxford.” 
In every other respect, save perhaps his 
fingerprints, the “Vandenberg” concocted 
by Television Diplomatic Correspondents 
Ted Koppel and Marvin Kalb is a pretty 
fair forgery of Henry Kissinger. Vanden- 
berg is brilliant, indefatigable, charming, 
overbearing, devious, menacing even in 
self-deprecation. To his oldest friend and 
subordinate he says things like, “You 
know, Frank, with a superhuman effort 
on both our parts, we might manage to el- 
evate you to the dizzying heights of me- 
diocrity.” The Secretary’s nominal iden- 
tity change is only briefly disconcerting 


ting used to Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
speaking Yiddish. 





Novelists Koppel and Kalb 
Fiction is the reporter's best revenge. 





to the reader—no worse, say, than get- | 


In frenzies of shuttle diplomacy, the | 








elegant Vandenberg caroms around the 
Middle East at some unspecified moment 
in the future, trying yet again to avert yet 
another war. The dull-normal President 
at the Washington end of the scrambler 
phone—Vandenberg privately calls him 
an “incompetent moron”—has a “locker- 
room smile” and bears an.unkind resem- 
blance to Gerald Ford. The Koppel-Kalb 
Palestinian leader, Dr. Jamaal Safat, 
stands in for the P.L.O.’s Yasser Arafat. 
And so on. Jn the National Interest is a 
roman with a very large clef. 
After a labored beginning—like the 
Starting strokes of a helicopter rotor 
~Koppel and Kalb take off on a brisk 
and entertainingly authentic tour. An an- 
cient duplicity hangs in the Middle East- 
ern air. Vandenberg, citizen of the world, 
sweeps through it like Bogart through a 
waterfront fog. The crack correspondent 
for the National News Service, Darius 





Kane (whom the reader takes to be Kop- 


pel-Kalb’s unblushing idealization of 


themselves) approaches the many-sided | 


| treacheries with savvy and analytical 
powers only slightly less awesome than 
Vandenberg’s. Somehow between rico- 
cheting from Jerusalem to Damascus to 
Beirut to Zurich to Aswan, “satelliting” 
back his TV spots and getting his laun- 
dry attended to, Darius finds time to bed 
the beautiful CIA station chief in Beirut 
and unravel the dark, multilayered con- 
spiracies of Israelis, Palestinians, the CIA 
and Vandenberg. 

Fiction is the reporter's best revenge. 
Toward the end of their tale, Koppel and 
Kalb record: “Vandenberg stared blankly 
at Darius for a long moment, struggling 
to understand how the reporter could have 
| constructed a scenario so close to real- 

ity.” The answer is journalistic mimesis. 
Police reporters who spend too much time 





like homicide squad detectives. Veterans 
of the Secretary's shuttle try to sound ag- 
gressively elegant, heavy with ironic 
charm and Realpolitik: Kissingers with 








notebooks. — Lance Morrow 
-Plimping for Fun 

SHADOW BOX 

by George Plimpton 


Putnam; 351 pages; $9.95 


hould the verb be “to plimp”? The 
participatory journalism of such 
books as Out of My League and Paper 
Lion, in which the amateur ventures 


al sport—and then writes about how it 
feels to be a lamb chop—is unique to 
George Plimpton. Others have sedulously 
aped his ideas and style, but the author 


| self-respect, plimping all the way to the 
showers. 

His newest chronicle of utter failure 
recalls an adventure that occurred in 1959 
when Plimpton, now 50 and frail, was 31 
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at headquarters begin to dress and talk | 





lamblike among the wolves of profession- | 


remains an original: a leaning tower of | 
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Tinahas never 
had aTeddy Bear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 
Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 

For just $15 a month, you can 
help save a child like Tina. 

Through our “adoption” program 
you can help provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical atten- 
tion, school. And even a toy or two. 

But don’t wait. There are so many. 
And somewhere, right now, a child 
is dying from starvation and neglect. 
Pees es ees eS eS eS eS ee eee 

Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, | 


Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381, 
Dept. T193 , Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


1 I wish to “adopt” a boy , girl OD, in 
OAsia,© Latin America, 0 Middle East, 

OAfrica, OUSA, O Greatest Need 

© I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year ©) , the 
first month D . Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture. 

© I can’t “adopt,” but will help $ 

O) Please send me further information 


i 
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| O If for a group, please specify. 
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Church, Class, Club, School, Business, ete 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





city STATE ze 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 


CHILDREN, INC. ; 


Deemer: syrah. 
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“newest and besta 
Senteg by reeosding artists 


Cofd, dohn DaVidkon, Helle 


Roger Williams, Martov 
& Teicher. It's'a newarelaxing 


experience At's4ine most beautiful music 


inthe country. e 


CAlEacos 
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George Plimpton, right, with Archie Moore 
A leaning tower of self-respect 


and frail. Friends had goaded him with 
the mischievous argument that if he was 
really serious about participatory journal- 
ism, he should fight a professional boxer 
There was a nice, traditional quality to 
the idea. Hemingway had gone many 
rounds with pugs, and Journalist Paul 
Gallico once had his fillings loosened by 
Jack Dempsey 

So Plimpton persuaded Archie 
Moore, then light-heavyweight champi- 
on, to box with him, the results to be set 
down in a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED article 
Plimpton found a trainer named George 
Brown. “I had been introduced to him by 
Ernest Hemingway, who always spoke of 
him with highest regard—as a boxer who 
could have been a champion if he had 
been able to accept the idea that he was 
going to be hit once in a while 


BY n told Plimpton that it was O.K 
to shadowbox at a professional gym 
like Stillman’s, but he should get out of 
the ring immediately if anyone else got 
in. “Those guys'll hit anything moving 
the author was warned, “the timekeeper 
if he got in there; a handyman sent in to 
check the ring posts; anybody. And as for 
a writer, those guys’d smack a writer on 
the beak just to see what would happen 
Plimpton sparred without disaster at the 
Racquet Club and studied a boxing man- 
ual he found in the library there, dated 
1807. In time. Brown took loudly to call- 
ing Plimpton a “tiger,”’ an example of un- 
truth in advertising 

The fight itself was sedate. Moore 
known as the “Mongoose.” seemed puz- 
zled, perhaps because one of the tiger's 
friends had told him that Plimpton was a 
former intercollegiate champion with a 
murderous hook and a savage nature. The 
contest lasted for two three-minute rounds 
and one two-minute round, the last one 
truncated by the thoughtful Brown, who 
pushed the hand of the timing clock with 
his finger 

Plimpton was rewarded with a bloody 
nose and a story. But an eight-minute fight 
cannot be spun out for more than a few 
chapters, and most of Shadow Box is more 
or less conventional, and excellent, sports 
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NE SA SR SEER SE 


Billions of words between covers. Thousands of titles. Each of them unique, each 
aimed at a different audience: encyclopedias, cookbooks, dictionaries, bibles, atlases, trade books, 
catalogs, textbooks and mail order books. We print and bind them for publishers everywhere. 
Our Book Manufacturing Division supplies the special skills, the newest technology, and the extra 


care that comes with experience of more than a hundred years. 














Rand M¢Nally 
a publisher's world 





and 
you thought 
we just made 
maps | 











The nub of Illinois has a hub of it >For business i in sweeping view of Springfield from its 
own. The Forum Thirty. A skyscraper sky-high conference center, along 


notel in the middle with eleven other function 


te a “=-downtown Sprin leld, oct wating atic eu 
going on right outside feet of meeting and exhib 


your door. A hotel with two fine res- it i space n all. A hotel where you 


pool and sauna, an arcade of shops enjoy the best that Springfield has 


ind 287 handsome guest rooms to offer. That's The Forum Thirty 


SPRINGFIELD 
FINEST HOTEL ANE 
CONVENTION COMPLEX 


ality Division, Helm 





The Salvation Army would like to give 
you a gift this Christmas. 


- Weguarantee you dollars to doughnuts 
it will brighten your day. 

















Money you give now will 


What is the gift we'd like to 
be used throughout the 


give you? It’s the discovery of 


a very special kind of year, because meaningful 
happiness, the deep sense of joy as Christ’s birthday is, there 
| you experience by sharing with others. are 364 other days to get through. 


If you can find it in your heart to share 
with others, stop by one of our red kettles 
or, better still, send a check to: 

Lt. Col. Andrew S. Miller, 

The Salvation Army, 875 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Whatever you choose to give, your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. That’s our 
gift that’s our promise —to you. 


Tens of thousands of men, women, teens 
and children in the Chicago area need 
help—badly. They need bed and board 
and love. And counsel. And medical and 

dental treatment. They need friendly 
places to meet and safe places to play. 
Most of all, they need self-respect. 


The Salvation Army is here to provide 
these things. But it all takes money. 



























ALL GOOD THINGS 


An empty case of Inglenook Estate 


Bottled Charbono, 1973 


flavored ruby red Charbono. Sure, it may not be good 
business for a winery to run out of a wine. But we 
refuse to lower our wine making standards in 
order to meet public demand. 

So once again, we've created too little of 
a great tasting wine. But at Inglenook, we 
would rather apologize for the lack of 
quantity, than for the lack of quality. 


Inglenaok Vineyards. Ruthertord. Napa Valley. Callorna 





MUST COME TO AN END. 


SOMETIMES ALL TOO SOON. Imagine 
Making a wine as good as Inglenook Estate 
Bottled Charbono. And not making enough 
to go around. 

But that’s just the way many truly 
great wines are created —in carefully made 
limited bottlings. Limited, in the case of 
Charbono, by the small quantity of grapes 
grown. Which makes Charbono one of the 
rare wines of the world. 

That's why you may have to look a 
little harder than usu- 
al to find our full- 








When you toast from the heart. remember 


our heart 1s in it too 









ed Yo 
“ina Scharr Hoan. 


All ages. Illustrated in full color. 
$7.95 at all bookstores. 


+ 


“Most impressive... 


a marvelous book.” 
—New York Times Book Review 








— 


Books 


reporting. The chapters on Muhammad 
Ali are delightful. and Ali is not easy to 
write about, as Wilfrid Sheed and Nor- 
man Mailer have amply proved 

Shadow Box is filled with anecdota 
After his fight with Moore, for instance, 
the author heard that the Duchess d’Uzes 
was delivered to the door of Stillman’s 
Gym in a Rolls-Royce. “She paused at 
the turnstile, a lovely. graceful girl who 
always wore long light-blue chiffon to 
set off her golden hair. She peered into 
the gloom. ‘Where's everybody? she 
called Lou Stillman approached. | 
don’t know if he produced one of his in- 
finitesimal spittles. Let us say he cleared 
his throat. ‘Everybody is not here, he 
said.” Such stories have been unavailable 
since the days of A.J. Liebling’s The Sweet 
Science. They explain why plimping is 
restricted toone man — John Skow 


| Editors’ Choice 


| FICTION: Blind Date. Jerzy Kosinski 
Daniel Martin, Join Fowles e The 
Honourable Schoolboy, John le Carré 
The Professor of Desire. Philip Roth 

| Song of Solomon, Toni Morrison 


NONFICTION: Anne Sexton: A Self- 

| Portrait in Letters, edited by 

Linda Gray Sexton and Lois Ames 
Coming into the Country, John 
MePhee @ Delmore Schwartz. James 
Atlas @ The Diaries of Evelyn 
Waugh. edited by Michael Davie 
Dispatches. Michael Her) 





Best Sellers 


FICTION 
The Silmarillion. Tolkien ( last | 
week) | 
2. The Thorn Birds. McCullough (2) 
3. The Honourable Schoolboy 
Le Carré (3) 
4. Daniel Martin, Fowles (7) 
5, Beggarman. Thief. Shaw (5) 
6. Dreams Die First, Robbins (4) 
7, Gnomes, Huygen | 
8. The Second Deadly Sin, | 
Sanders (6) 
9. Illusions, Bach (8) 
10. Delta of Venus, Nin (9) 


| 
| NONFICTION 
| 1. All Things Wise and Wonderful. 
| Herriot (1) 
2. The Book of Lists. Wallechinsky 
L & A. Wallace 3) 
Looking Out for +1, Ringer (2) 
The Amityville Horror, Anson (9) 
The Women’s Dress for Success 
Book, Malloy (8) 
Six Men. Cooke (5) 
The Complete Book of Running, 
Fixx (4) 
Designing Your Face, Bandy (6) 
The Camera Never Blinks, 
Rather (7) | 
10. The Country Diary of an 
Edwardian Lady, Holden 
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ALLV—“DKAS 
ARE NOT ALIKE. 





Gordon's patented process makes it the smoothest, most mixable 
vodka. Result: the most delicious drinks you've ever tasted. 3 





With U.S. Patent Number 3,930,042 to prove it. To give you 
extra pleasure, Gordon’s Vodka is smoothed over and over 
again by a natural filtering agent. But the real proof of Gordon's 
superiority comes when you try it in your favorite drink. { 

Or even straight, over ice. We think you'll agree it’s the 
smoothest, happiest, most mixable vodka you 
ever tasted, at any price. We challenge 
you to find another as good. | 


GORDON’S VODKA 


The smoothest, happiest vodka of all. 







td. Linden, N.J. ALSO AVAILABLE IN 100 PROOF 











Bolts from the Heavens 








| he ancient Greeks believed that light- 

ning bolt§ were hurled from the heav- 
ens by a wrathful Zeus. Modern science 
has shown that the bolts are actually great 
electrical discharges between clouds and 
earth. A new theory by a Johns Hop- 
kins scientist indicates that there 
might be some truth in the old myth af- 
ter all. At a meeting of the American 
| Geophysical Union in San Francisco 
last week, Physicist James W. Follin 
Jr. of Johns Hopkins University theo- 
rized that lightning is probably trig- 
gered by cosmic rays from deep space. 

Scientists generally agree on the 
basic cause of lightning: the buildup 
of enough voltage, or electrical poten- 
tial, between clouds and earth (or be- 
tween different clouds) to overcome @ 
the resistance of the insulating layer ~ 
of air between them. The buildup oc- 
curs when electrons, perhaps carried 
by falling water droplets, migrate to 
| the bottom of a cloud, giving it a strong 
| negative charge. Because like charges 
repel, that negative charge drives away 
electrons in the ground below, leaving 
it with an excess positive charge. Even- 
tually, the voltage between cloud and 





Lightning bolts light up an urban sky 


A new theory about lightning suggests a cosmic-ray connection 


| burst across the insulating air barrier, pro- | 


ducing a brilliant flash 

Despite their basic understanding of 
the phenomenon, scientists have been at 
a loss to explain how droplets within the 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 








ground becomes so great that electrons 


Like cueballs in a billiard game 





+ — 


cloud—or any other mechanism—can 
generate the tremendous potential (about 
100 million volts) necessary to produce 
lightning or why the bolt follows so jag- 
ged a path. The answers may well lie in 
the action of cosmic rays. which are ac- 
tually protons or other atomic particles 
that continuously plunge toward the earth 
from outer space 

As Follin and his colleagues, Ernest 
Grey and Kwang Yu, explain it, cosmic 
rays act like cue balls in a kind of nu- 
clear billiard game. When they strike 
and shatter atoms in the upper atmo- 
sphere, they produce a shower of sub- 
atomic bits of matter moving at great 
speed. When these so-called “secon- 
dary cosmic rays” collide with atoms 
in a cloud, they knock electrons from 
them. Accelerated in the cloud’s elec- 
tric field, these electrons avalanche to- 
ward the bottom of the cloud and pile 
up there 


are particles in the secondary cosmic 
showers called muons, which increase 
the charge with fresh electron ava- 
lanches. Finally, electrons burst from 
the cloud along a path of ionized (elec- 
trically charged) air. As other muons 
intercept the path at different angles, 
forming new trails, the electrons follow 
a jagged, steplike route to the ground 
That sets the stage for the return surge 





What triggers the bolt, says Follin, | 


of current along the same pathway, vis- | 


ible as a flash of lightning s 








Milestones 











DIED. Rahsaan Roland Kirk, 41, blind jazz 
musician famed for his ability to play 
three instruments simultaneously; of as 
yet undetermined causes; in Bloomington, 
Ind. Kirk played the manzello (a quasi- 
saxophone), the stritch (a horn resembling 
a dented blunderbuss) and the tenor sax 
together, combining themes of Brazilian 
Composer Villa-Lobos, Atonalist Arnold 
Schénberg and Bassist Charlie Mingus. 





DIED. Andre Eglevsky, 59, Russian emigre 
ballet dancer who started out with the 
Colonel de Basil Ballet Russe at age 14, 
was much in demand in the US. in the 
‘40s and °50s as a leading dancer and, af- 
ter that, as a coach who worked with such 
performers as Mikhail Baryshnikov and 
Fernando Bujones; ofa heart attack; in E]- 
| mira, N.Y., where his touring company 
was performing The Nutcracker 


DIED. Laurence Neal Woodworth, 59, genial 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury who 
| had been drafting President Carter's long- 
awaited tax-reform package; after suffer- 
ing a stroke; in Newport News, Va. Wood- 
worth served as a staff adviser to the tax- 
writing committees of Congress for more 
than 30 years, drafling some 1,000 tax 
bills. 





born electronic whiz and inventor of the 
33% r.p.m. long-playing record: in an au- 
tomobile accident; in Westchester Coun- 
ty, N.Y. President of CBS Laboratories 
for 17 years, Goldmark also developed the 
video cassette for recording TV images 
On tape, and the so-called rotating-disk 
system for color TV. While the disk de- 
vice failed by a whisker to win F.C.C. ap- 
proval as the standard U.S. TV system, it 
was later used to send the first color im- 
ages from the moon. Said Goldmark, who 
preferred practical applications to ivory- 
tower theorizing: “An inventive idea with- 
out development is quite useless.” 


DIED. David K.E. Bruce, 79, paradigm of the 
American aristocrat-public servant, who 
worked for six Presidents as diplomat, ad- 
viser and troubleshooter; of a heart at- 
tack; in Washington, D.C. The tall, court- 
ly son of a Maryland Senator and Pulitzer- 
prizewinning author, Bruce had a 
Jeffersonian career—farmer, lawyer, au- 
thor, state legislator, businessman, Army 
colonel, sportsman, art patron, raconteur 


European operations of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services (forerunner of the CIA) dur- 
ing World War II, Bruce helped rebuild 





| DIED. Peter Carl Goldmark, 71, Hungarian- | 


and wine connoisseur. After running the | 





the Continent as an administrator of the 
Marshall Plan and later as Ambassador 
to France under Harry Truman. A strong 
advocate of a united Europe, he scored a 
kind of diplomatic grand slam by head- 
ing embassies in Bonn (under Dwight Ei- 
senhower) and London (under John Ken- 
nedy) as well as Paris. His last assignment, 
fittingly, was as Ambassador to NATO, and 
ended only last year. Though Bruce was 
a lifelong Democrat, Richard Nixon 
named him to head the American del- 
egation at the Viet Nam peace talks in 
Paris, and later the U‘S. liaison office in 
Peking. Said West Germany’s Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, upon Bruce’s depar- 
ture from Bonn: “If you Americans can’t 
stand Bruce back here again, at least send 
somebody just like him.” 


Playwright Eugene O'Neill and brother 
of Oona O'Neill Chaplin, who like his sis- 
ter was disinherited—she because of her 
marriage to Charlie Chaplin, a man more 
than twice her age, he because of what 
his father described as the “purposeless- 
ness” of his life, which included bouts with 
alcoholism and two narcotics arrests; in 
| a leap from a fourth-floor window on June 
i 22; in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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DEATH REVEALED. Shane O'Neill, 57, son of 


105 





This Friday, join Mikhail Baryshnikov in the realm of toy soldiers, 
dancing snowflakes 


and sheer magical entertainment. 






C y classic, now presented in a highly-acclaime 
Baryshnikov. Childre 7 





d new production chore ygraphed by Mikha 
yht in this cha ming story. 2. dark 5 


ed by Bary shnikov 





: rklane 
alla) A 
Dazzling 


Now it ¢ 


sn Ballet Theatre. Critics called it’ Spectacular A joy to watch 
comes to you ina special television adaptation Er yy it 
“The Nut ’ Dec.16, 8-9:30 PM(EST) on CBSTV 
Br yy yU Dy = SS: 
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Royal. 





| Slightly East of Scotch. 


| 





For over 50 years, we’ve 
been making our Suntory 
Whiskies just the way the 
very best Scotches are made. 

To create Suntory Royal 
we begin with fine barley malt 
and clear mountain water. 
Patiently we smoke the grain 
over rich Scottish peat. 

The mash is then distilled 


in real copper pot stills. With 


tedious, painstaking control. 
To let it age and mellow, 
we store the distillate in 


= genuine white oak barrels, 
© delicately steeped in sherry. 


After ageing, the mature 
whiskies are drawn from the 
barrels and carefully married 
according to time-honored 
tradition. 

We then store the blend 
again, allowing the subtle 
richness of the flavors to be- 
come one magnificent taste. 

No, our Suntory Royal is 
not Scotch. 

And although it is made 
the very same way, from the 
very same ingredients, it still 
retains a unique character 
all its own. Smoother, lighter 
and more distinctive. 

Suntory Royal may be 
close to Scotch, but it’s still 
about 10,000 miles apart. 


Suntory Royal 





‘There’s more to choosing 
a low-tar cigarette 
than just picking a number. 





Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. a 
But there’s something else that you should consider. We = 
call it “filter feedback” P . 

As you smoke, tar builds up on the Hiament 
tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 
feedback” Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantage. Parliament's filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So there's no “filter feedback” 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 


Low:tar Parliament 


More than justa low-tar number. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 








Kings 
12mg 
100s 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg’ ‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine— 
100's: 12 mg*‘tar;'0.7 mgnicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report, Aug. 77 





